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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AKE your favorite shotgun and 
plenty of ammunition, completely 
hide yourself in blind or brush, set yy 
a stuffed owl decoy about thirty yards 
out, cry crow with a good caller—man, you never saw shooting sO good! 
Crow hunting, as Ned Smith so aptly portrays it on this month’s cover, is 
an art all its own. No sport afield offers more challenge to a man’s skill, shoot- 
ing ability, or nervous system. None provides more excitement and surprises, 
Somebody once said that if men had wings and bore black feathers, few 
would be smart enough to become crows. 

On the other hand, if crows were really smart, they’d leave owls alone. For 
of all the ways to capture a crow’s curiosity, to make him lose his head and 
risk his life, none is quicker and more fun than to use an owl decoy, prefer- 
ably of the great horned variety. In his consuming hatred for this silent 
enemy, a crow will almost always cast caution to the winds. Some say that 
crows hate and fear owls because an owl can sweep through a helpless crow 
roost at night and almost decimate it. But during daylight, the big black birds 
have the advantage and woe be the hapless owl unlucky enough to be caught 
in the open. At any rate, if you’re looking for some fast and furious wing 
shooting, put out an owl and get set for the black dive-bombers. When corvus 
comes screaming in, the stuffing is liable to get knocked clean out of your 
owlish accomplice unless you shoot first. 

It’s useless to argue about calls. Some hunters claim good calling is every- 
thing; other’s violently disagree. But don’t ever try to beg, borrow or steal 
a favorite call from a confirmed crow hunter. When he’s on crows, the avid 
devotee of the sport would risk his life for that cherished bit of walnut, plastic 
and reed. 

One thing’s sure, however. Crow hunting can provide you with more hunt 
ing pleasure than you ever thought imaginable in the outdoors. At the same 
time, it helps control a serious predator on waterfowl and small game, a thiel 
who steals more than his share of farm crops and a scoundrel who scoffs at 
civilization. And for the sportsman looking for a chance to improve his shoot: 
ing skill on other game, crows are made to order. Coming in to call or decoy, 
they will present every angle of acrobatic flight known to the feathered folk, 
plus a few never even dreamed of before. 

This is the month to become mad about crows. The black acrobats of the 
airwavs have scattered far and wide across the country and are ready, eager 
and willing to explode on anything that looks like an owl or that sounds like 
an owl is cornered. So, as said before, take your favorite shotgun and shells, 
vet an owl decoy, and... oh well, just glance again at this month’s front 


cover. 
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Signs of the = 


> PRIVATE PROPERTY—KEEP OUT, NO TRESPASSING, 

NO HUNTING-—are these to be the signs of our times? Are 
Sesuch warnings and barriers the inevitable result of increasing 
human populations and decreasing hunting grounds? With the 
t sportation, industrial and agricultural needs of a modern 
worl steadily advancing against wildlife frontiers, each acre lost 
to public hunting now places tremendous pressure on the land 
‘that remains. The chain reaction that follows could lead to the 
pd of free hunting in our country. 

_ Yet there are many bright signs on hunting horizons—signs 
th t show the sport can be preserved. STATE GAME LANDS, 
STATE FORESTS, NATIONAL FOREST, COOPERATIVE 
FARM GAME PROJECT—these stand out as successful testi- 

“monials to the tests of our time. Over four and one-half million 
‘ res in these public lands, open to hunting, are basic insurance 
‘fo the future of Keystone State sports afield. Countless addi- 
‘ional acreage in private ownership has been saved behind the 
banners of SAFETY ZONE and HUNTING BY PERMISSION 
ONLY. 
| These, however, are not enough. Tomorrow’s hunter will 
meed more and more land—acres of private land that may be lost 
forever unless swift action is taken now. The scourge riding our 
“happy hunting grounds today is not fire, pestilence, disease or 
"war but DISRESPECT, DISCOURTESY, DISREGARD and 
DAMAGE. 
| The few hoodlum hunters who, by their actions and conduct 
‘afield, menace the sports of thousands—those who shoot too 

fm close to occupied buildings, who are discourteous to their land- 

je owner hosts, who damage property, who litter it with their 
| trash—all those who jeopardize the future of public hunting 
"must be apprehended, convicted and converted now. 

Policing the ranks is not a job for officers of the law alone. 
| The task is so timely, the challenge so great that all sportsmen 
"must assume some responsibility before it is too late. By example 
» they can and should show the way. By training they can teach 

| those who are ignorant or indifferent. And by report and testi- 

| mony they can eliminate those who refuse to live by the laws, 
both written and unwritten, of true sportsmanship and common 
decency. 

Through cooperation, understanding and teamwork, the signs 
of our times and the symbols of tomorrow can and will read 
SPORTSMEN WELCOME! 
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Maintaining P bhic Hunting 


in ennsylvania 


By John C. Herman 


Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


From a paper presented at the 1955 
Northeast Section Wildlife Confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 23-25, 1955. 


ENNSYLVANIA is a highly-indus- 

trialized and hea vil y-populated 
State. Within its borders live over 
eleven million people. Of the forty- 
eight States, it has the third highest 
population but ranks only thirty- 
second in total area. From the stand- 
point of wildlife conservation, this 


gives it a non-enviable population 
density of almost two hundred fifty 
persons per square mile. This exceeds 
the population density of most Euro- 
pean countries, is almost twice that 
of the Republic of China, and nearly 
as great as that of India. 

And in Pennsylvania, over one mil- 
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lion men, women, and youngsters 
take to the fields and forests each fall 
with a gun. Michigan and California 
have approximately the same number 
of hunters but Michigan is half again 
as large as Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia is about three and one-half times 
as large. Thus, you can readily see 
that one of the foremost problems 
confronting the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission today is providing a 
place for these one million nimrods 
to hunt. 

The problem, if anything, is be- 
coming increasingly acute. Cities, 
towns, housing, highways, and other 
marks of man’s civilization have cut 
deeply into the precious twenty-eight 
million acres of the Commonwealth. 
And additional acreage is being lost 
permanently at a tremendous rate. 
The famed Pennsylvania Turnpike 
which cuts across the State from East 
to West eliminated about ten thou- 
sand acres of hunting territory. The 
proposed extensions will take at least 
ten thousand more. And yet this 
Turnpike mileage is _ insignificant 
compared to the vast network of 
highways crisscrossing the State. Alto- 
gether, Pennsylvania has over one 
hundred thousand miles of highways, 
and, these alone have taken over one- 
half million acres from the hunter. 
Rural housing is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and each new isolated 
dwelling removes at least eighteen 
acres from public hunting under our 
one hundred fifty yard Safety Zone 
Law. And the way it looks now, 
everyone wants to build a home in 
the country. 

Add to this the tremendous acreage 
of agricultural land and some forest 
land which is lost to public hunting 
each year through posting, and the 
total is staggering. As the sale of 
hunting licenses goes up and up, an 
ever-increasing hunting pressure is ex- 
erted upon the remaining unposted 
land. This additional pressure in- 
creases the tendency of landowners to 


close their lands to hunting, and 
every acre thus lost adds just that 
much more pressure on the shrinking 
area still open to the hunter. 

Yet, in spite of this limited acreage, 
high population, and tremendous 
number of hunters, Pennsylvania is 
still able to offer its nimrods one of 
the most diversified game bags and 
some of the most productive hunting 
of any State in the Country. It prob- 
ably harvests more wild turkeys than 
any other at the present time, and 
ranks among the top few in the num- 
bers of deer and bears killed. Large 
numbers of cottontails, squirrels, 
pheasants, ruffed grouse, waterfowl 
and other game species are also taken. 
Pennsylvania’s diversified game at- 
tracts many thousands of non-resi- 
dents each year. 

In this respect the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission appears to be ful- 
filling its obligation to the hunters of 
the State. However, an even more seri- 
ous obligation confronts the Com- 
mission for the future. This is the all- 
important function of continuing to 
provide open hunting territory where 
these hunters may pursue their sport 
and enjoy the blessings of this health- 
ful outdoor recreation. With rapidly 
expanding human populations, this 
becomes increasingly difficult as more 
and more pressure is exerted on the 
dwindling acreage of unposted land. 
Today the Game Commission has a 
vigorous program in operation de- 
signed to assure the future of public 
hunting in the State. 

Fortunately, Pennsylvania is blessed 
with three and one-half million acres 
of publicly-owned lands. This is di- 
vided between State Game Lands, 
State Forests, and National Forests. 
The Game Commission, after a sev- 
eral-year lull in buying, is again ex- 
panding its Land Purchase Program. 
It is convinced that money spent in 
this manner now will pay great divi- 
dends to future generations. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature and 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


STATE GAME LANDS, open to public hunting, now total almost 906,000 acres. Commis- 
sion plans call for purchase and development of additional acreage in the years ahead. 


the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
showed remarkable foresight in ac- 
quiring this land for the people of 
the State. As early as 1919, the Legis- 
lature approved the purchase of 
Game Lands, and in 1927 it raised 
the Resident Hunter’s License fee 
from $1.25 to $2.00, and ear-marked 
the additional $.75 for the purchase 
and maintenance of new land. 

Some States have lost large tracts of 
hunting lands to the military. Penn- 
sylvania has been fortunate in that 
respect. Although a few thousand 
acres are closed to hunting in the In- 
diantown Gap Military Reservation, 
the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 
lands, and two or three other smaller 
installations, there have been certain 
compensatory benefits. 

For example, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission received as an out- 
right gift over 14,000 acres of the 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation in 
Monroe County from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. The Commission was able 
to buy the 3,000-acre Mt. Gretna Na- 
tional Guard Encampment area at a 


very reasonable price. Thousands of 
rabbits have been live-trapped each 
year on the Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot lands and transferred to open 
hunting grounds, and lesser numbers 
have been taken from other military 
areas. Naturally, all lands of this type 
act as refuges for wild game, and func- 
tion as a reservoir of breeding stock 
for surrounding land. There is a pos- 
sibility that a part of the Indiantown 
Gap territory would have been 
opened to public hunting, but this 
area is an artillery range and the un- 
exploded ammunition would present 
a real hazard to hunters. 

In this vein of thought, the Game 
Commission has just received over 
5,000 acres in Bradford County as a 
gift from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Contributions like these have en- 
larged the total acreage owned by the 
Commission to a very satisfying de- 
gree. 

The second major effort to provide 
space for public hunting is embodied 
in our Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram. The Commission is presently 
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ing one million acres of privately- 
owned farm land for the small game 
hunter. More than ten thousand farm 
owners and tenants have taken ad- 
vantage of the mutual benefits pro- 
yided by the program since its incep- 
tion in 1936. Today we have one hun- 
dred sixty-seven project areas located 
in forty-nine of our sixty-seven coun- 
ties. Although the reception of the 
plan would permit its expansion to 

rhaps several times its present size, 
administration costs must be kept 
within budgetary limits. 

There are several important pro- 
visions of the plan. So far, we have 
limited the size of the individual 
projects to a minimum of one thou- 
sand acres and a maximum of twenty 
thousand acres. An agreement is exe- 
cuted with the owner or lessee by 
which the hunting rights are made 
available to the Commission for five 
years or longer if neither party wishes 
to cancel the agreement. For these 
hunting rights the Commission pro- 
vides Safety Zone signs which are 


erected at a distance of one hundred 
fifty yards around the farm buildings. 
This protection to life and property 
automatically eliminates one of the 
major reasons for landowner resist- 
ance to hunting. 


The owner is permitted to hunt on 
his own and adjoining farms without 
a license as he is anywhere else in the 
State. He can retain control of the 
furbearer trapping rights if he wishes. 
He has the privilege of rearing pheas- 
ants for the Game Commission. He is 
furnished day-old chicks and _ five 
pounds of starting mash for each 
chick, and then is paid one dollar for 
each bird he raises to twelve weeks of 
age. Last year the cooperators earned 
over $127,000 through this program. 
Other benefits include a free subscrip- 
tion to the GAME News; advice on 
soil conservation and other profitable 
farm practices by trained personnel; 
trees, shrubs, and vines for wildlife 
food and cover and for erosion con- 
trol, from a Commission-owned and 


COOPERATIVE FARM GAME PROJECTS in 49 of the Commonwealths 67 counties have 
opened a million acres to Pennsylvania sportsmen. Teamwork between Game Commission, 
private landowners, and sportsmen have spelled success. 
















FARM-GAME PROJECT 


THROUGH THE COOPERATION OF THE LANOOWNERS 
_THE HUNTING RIGHTS ON THIS AREA ARE 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
THE RESTORATION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 
AND PUBLIC HUNTING GROUNDS. 


RESPECT THE LANDOWNERS RIGHTS AND PROTECT HIS PROPERTY 
OBSERVE THE GAME LAWS AND REPORT ALi VIOLATIONS 
DO NOT ENTER SAFETY ZONES OR GAME REFUGES 
HELP PROVIDE FOOD AND COVER FOR WILDLIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 


COOPERATIVE 



















PGC Photo by Johns 


NEW WILDLIFE PLANT NURSERY at Howard is owned and operated by the Commis. 
sion to produce game food and cover plants for Cooperative Farm Game Projects, State 


Game Lands, and other areas. 


operated nursery; and Safety Zone 
signs to post around unharvested crop 
fields and cattle pastures. And last, 
but not least, the project areas are 
constantly patrolled by Commission 
representatives to prevent violations 
of the Game Laws and property dam- 
age by hunters. 

The Commission’s final major ef- 
fort is intended to keep private lands 
accessible to the hunter. Something 
drastic needs to be done to remedy 
the posting situation. Thirty years 
ago there were only five hundred 
thousand hunters in Pennsylvania 
and they had an estimated twelve 
million acres of farm land on which 
to hunt. This has dwindled to about 
seven million acres for our one mil- 
lion hunters of today. This means 
that in 1925 there were twenty-four 
acres of farm land per man but in 
1954 only seven. 

The Game Commission is attempt- 
ing to act as mediator, educator, and 
leader in this fight to retain public 
hunting as we have known it in the 
past. To the farmer, it points out the 
ineficiency of the “No Trespassing”’ 
signs. Sure, they keep off perhaps 


ninety-five per cent of the persons 
who would normally hunt the land, 
but unfortunately, these are the men 
who respect the landowner’s rights, 
the law-abiding citizens, the real 
sportsmen. The five per cent who 
hunt anyway, with no regard for the 
notices, are the vandals, the thieves, 
and the hoodlums who are respon- 
sible for the ill feeling and distrust 
between the landowner and the hunt- 
er in the first place. When the farmer 
attempts to chase these men off, or 
have them arrested, he runs into all 
sorts of unpleasantries. No wonder so 
many farmers have such a low opin- 
ion of sportsmen—they never get to 
meet any! 

Experiments in Missouri and other 
States have shown that HUNTING 
BY PERMISSION ONLY signs are 
more effective than the NO TRES- 
PASSING signs. These were tried by 
a group of farmers who had been 
using the conventional signs for sev- 
eral years, and their reaction was very 
favorable. They reported that tres- 
passing was practically eliminated. 
Thus, where farmers insist upon post- 
ing, the Commission is recommend- 
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ing this substitution of signs. The 
Pennsylvania Game Code does not 
provide for the prosecution of Tres- 
ass Law offenders by Game Protec- 
tors. However, the Game Code speci- 
fically makes it unlawful to shoot 
within 150 yards of occupied build- 
ings without the permission of the 
owner or occupant. This phase of the 
law is rigidly enforced by Game Com- 
mission personnel. 

To avoid the tedious job of putting 
up signs, it is also being suggested to 
the farmers that they post only the 
Safety Zone area around their build- 
ings with signs furnished by the Com- 
mission, and perhaps add a few signs 
to unharvested grain or other areas 
which they wish to protect for one 
reason or another. 

And the landowner is urged to so- 
licit a working relationship with the 
town sportsmen. When he is having 
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crop or livestock damage from crows, 
woodchucks, foxes, or other destruc- 
tive animals he should ask for assist- 
ance in controlling them. Most hunt- 
ers, particularly the specialists, would 
respond quickly to a call for aid. And 
many times, his sportsmen friends 
would be willing to help in planting 
gullies or other waste areas to trees 
and shrubs both for game and for 
erosion control. We hope that a work- 
ing relationship of this kind develops 
and becomes contagious. 

Through television, radio, motion 
pictures, and the press, the hunter is 
constantly being impressed with his 
responsibility to his host and the 
necessity for closer and more friendly 
relationships. He is shown how to 
gain the friendship of the landowner, 
by driving to his house and asking 
permission to hunt. He is taught to 
respect the farmer’s property — his 


CROP DAMAGE on private farmland can often be reduced to the advantage of all 
concerned through a working relationship between farmer and sportsmen. 
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fences, his livestock, and his unhar- 
vested crops. He is asked to use com- 
mon sense in his shooting so that he 
will not endanger the farmer’s family 
or his animals. It is suggested that he 
offer to share his game with his host 
and perhaps to bring some little gift 
as a token of friendship to the land- 
owner’s wife or children after he has 
become acquainted. And most of all, 
he is told to check his outdoor eti- 
quette, and paticularly not to be a 


litterbum. 


To summarize, we are attempting 
to provide space for hunting through 
our three programs—Land Purchase, 


Land Lease, and Education. 





The first is almost exclusively a 
function of the Game Commission jn 
judiciously using the hunter’s license 
money. The other two programs can. 
not succeed without the assistance, 
understanding, and willing coopera. 
tion of the sportsmen. One act of 
vandalism, or one show of unfriendly 
disrespect, can undo the good work 
of several dozen well-meaning hunt. 
ers. We hope to reduce these unfortu- 
nate incidents to a minimum through 


continued education and law enforce. 


ment. 


Through these three programs, we 
sincerely believe we can perpetuate 


public hunting in Pennsylvania. 


STATE GAME LANDS 
ACREAGE ACQUIRED YEARLY, COST AND GENERAL AVERAGES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


LAND UTILIZATION DIVISION 
LAND TITLES AND RECORDS SECTION 


MAY 31, 1954 















































ACREAGE CONSIDERATION PAID 

Average per acre 

Conveyed Total Conveyed Total Conveyed Conveyed 

Fiscal during conveyed to during to end of during to end 

Year the year end of year the year the year the year of year 
ee re 23,135.55 23,135.55 $61,379.34 $61,379.34 $2.65 $2.65 
MEME sot euss 15,147.66 38,283.21 43,712.68 105,092.02 2.88 2.75 
er 5,128.40 43,411.61 10,339.30 115,431.32 2.02 2.66 
1923-24 ....... 11,780.43 55,192.04 40,251.13 155,682.45 3.42 2.82 
SS eae 30,827.23 86,019.27 88,343.47 244,025.92 2.87 2.84 
ER RS So 5 POP nme Sap 244,025.92 ee 2.84 
CC 6,621.35 92,640.62 40,913.10 284,939.02 6.18 3.08 
1927-28 ....... 9,900.75 102,541.37 39,746.20 324,685.28 4.01 3.17 
1928-29 ....... 42,865.93 143,407.30 171,493.43 496,178.71 4.00 3.41 
1920-30 ....... 28,144.10 173,551.40 120,680.53 616,859.24 4.29 3.55 
| | 69,837.10 243,388.50 266,394.32 883,253.56 3.81 3.62 
1931-32 ....... 76,753.27 320,141.77 288,008.79 1,171,262.35 3.75 3.66 
1932-33 ....... 44,630.70 364,772.47 167,195.45* 1,338,457 .80 3.75 3.67 
1933-34 ....... 61,802.30 426,574.77 202,573.37* 1,541,031.17 3.28 3.61 
BOD4-35 4... 847.20 465,421.97 133,677.30* 1,674,708.47 3.44 3.60 
1935-36 ....... 41,984.40 507,406.37 146,660.45* 1,821,368.92 3.49 3.59 
1936-37 ....... 45,036.85 552,443.22 174,691.95* 1,996 ,060.87 3.88 3.61 
19ST=<BB lw. cee 30,914.50 583,357.72 147,509.57* 2,143,570.44 4.77 3.67 
1938-39 ....... 20,187.20 603,544.92 100,521.87* 2,244,092.31 4.98 3.72 
1939-40 ....... ,135.96 636,680.88 141,326.47* 2,385,418.78 4.27 3.75 
1940-41 ....... 25,128.85 661,809.73 133,488.87 2,518,907.65 5.31 3.81 
1941-42 ....... 38,496.67 700,306.40 185,446.80* 2,704,354.45 4.82 3.86 
1942-43 ....... 26,738.18 727,044.58 99,554.63 2,803,909.08 3.72 3.85 
1943-44 ....... 22,953.30 749,997.88 90,647.19* 2,894,556 .27 3.95 3.86 
781,616.28 81,710.73* 2,976,267 .00 2.58 3.81 
819,229.68 83,203.41 3,059,470.41 2.21 3.72 
841,996.98 95,007.61* 3,154,478.02 4.17 3.74 
857,596.41 43,018.89 3.197 ,496.91 2.75 3.73 
; 876,203.41 57,056.09 3,254,553.00 3.07 3.71 
234. 880,437.71 14,460.95 3,269,013.95 3.42 3.72 
: 897 863.95 70,458.40 3,339,831.55 4.04 3.72 
1061-62 ....... 500 . 900,363.95 24,899.15 3.364,730.70 9.96 3.74 
1982-53 <.....- 1,815.30 902.179.25 15,510.10 3 380,240.80 8.54 3.75 
1953-54 ....... 3,564.20 905,743.45 51,186.80 3.431,409.60 18.65 3.70 





* These figures do not correspon 
grantor’s settlement checks were 


were not made until later. 


ad with Departmental Financial Statements, since certain 
issued within the fiscal year, although final settlements 














Y friend, the old ‘sang hunter, 
was breaking up the sun-baked 
crust on his potato rows when I 
pulled into his cabin yard far in the 
hill country. He laid aside his hoe 
and went with me to visit his spring, 
where a crystal pool lies deep and 
cold beneath the roots of a huge 
water elm. As we drank that sweet, 
delicious countryman’s brew, a wood 
thrush fluted farther up the glen and 
a Carolina wren made the welkin 
ring with May-day melody. Time 
stands still by this woodland spring. 
Chipmunks may scramble about and 
dislodge bits of bark onto the limpid 
pool, and the big-eyed deer mouse 
may stop by to quench his thirst, but 
little else disturbs the placid serenity 
of this lovely place. 

We sprawled in the warming sun- 
light while towering thunder heads 
tramped ponderously across the sky. 
Somewhere near by there was rain, 
and we waited until the path of the 
shower was projected before starting 
on a tour of the five-mile valley which 
traverses this enchanted, countryside. 
Birdsong rolled across the hills, greet- 
ing the newly-arrived May with a 
magnificent choral welcome. 
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The bottomlands edging this 
stream were colorful with May blos- 
som. Great drifts of the fragile blue- 
eyed Mary, one of the loveliest of the 
May blooms, ran riot over many 
acres. Wild geranium was in full 
flower, and the phlox which country 
people call Sweet William. Redbud 
had passed its prime, but the hill- 
sides harbored clumps of pawpaw 
showing their odd brownish flowers, 
and an occasional colony of wild plum 
dazzling in its dress of frothy white. 

An old familiar alarm note halted 
us by a bridge, and we watched in de- 
light while a scarlet tanager moved 
like a glowing coal through one of 
his favorite oaks. Later we saw an- 
other of the gorgeous creatures, and 
heard their husky alto warbling in 
the trees all day. 

We left the car by another bridge 
and followed the trace of a jeep far 
back into one of the hollows which 
branch off the main valley. A blue- 
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winged warbler sat in plain sight in 
a sapling and buzzed at us as we 
passed by. Kentucky warblers and 
Maryland yellow-throats were sing- 
ing, and high in the trees a cerulean 
warbler sang while he foraged. Dog- 
wood blossoms to right and left made 
a sort of bridal path for us to follow. 

Deep in the hollow we came to the 
gossipy brook which inhabits this in- 
viting glen. We followed the brook 
up through the rocky defile until we 
came to a tiny waterfall, where the 
free water tumbles some eighteen 
feet in a noisy drop across a sheer 
rock ledge. Here in the loam were 
blooming the little bishop’s cap and 
the false mitrewort, and here, a week 
or two earlier, had been a magnifi- 
cent display of the red variety of the 
erect trillium. Next spring I'll have 
to take in this trillium show. 

As we neared the head of the valley 
the scent of wild crabapple halted all 
progress and pulled us blindly across 
the creek. Where the wild crabapple 
leads in apple blossom time the ad- 
dicted countryman follows. Regard- 
less of the fact that we were wet to 
the knees we trailed that alluring 
aroma, too far gone to be helped in 
our addiction by Crabapples Anony- 
mous. 
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Up the hill the fragrance led us 
growing headier by the minute, until 
we finally stood is the midst of the 
grove, lost in the intoxicating delight 
of the sweetest aroma this side of 
heaven. Surely theElysiam fields must 
be lined with groves of wild crab. 
apple. We wallowed around in g 
drunken perfumed stupor, completely 
befuddled. 

May day means many things across 
the world, but to the countryman it 
means his annual wild crabapple 
binge. And the hangover is really not 
too bad. 

Each year the Gooselookers trek to 
the famed Pymatuning swamp in 
May. This unique organization, if such 
it can be called, since there are no 
dues, nor no regularly elected officers, 
gathers at the honk of the Head 
Gander. All such calls are signed by 
the Quill. From all walks of life and 
from all points of the compass come 
the “lookers,” bound together by one 
common tie—a tremendous love for 
wild places and the little wildlings 
who dwell in these remote, unspoiled 
areas. When occasion offers, they look 
at geese. and they have plenty of 
relaxing fun looking at everything 
else that flies, or runs, or crawls, or 
blooms along their meandering trails. 

The Pymatuning area is a fascinat- 
ing place. Even though recent flood- 
ing has submerged much of the 
original bog, here can be seen water- 
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fowl in infinite variety and many of 
the little feathered clans. Persistent 
search will bring a rewarding view of 
some of the rarer orchids and other 
interesting bog dwellers. 

Many of the warblers were going 
through during our weekend visit. We 
were not favored by too much sun- 
shine, but the little fellows were out 
in force, feeding actively through the 
treetops. I heard the familiar lazy 
singing of the black-throated green 
warbler. Oven birds shouted “teacher! 
teacher!” in the woods. The Black- 
burnian flashed his flaming orange 
throat, like a tiny neon light cours- 
ing through the thickets. 

The song of the yellow-throat, who 
loves the marshy edgings, could be 
heard everywhere. I spent most of 
my time cultivating the acquaintance 
of the blue-winged warbler, a rather 
plain colored migrant with a most 
distinctive buzzing song. The only 
way to really learn to know these con- 
fusing travelers is to pick one out, 
identify him beyond doubt, and then 
stay with him all day, until his song 
and field marks are permanently fixed 
in memory. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak and the 
scarlet tanager sing much like the 
robins of our dooryards. Actually 
they are both better songsters than 
the redbreast. A grosback favored me 
with an early morning serenade, sing- 
ing beautifully in the top of an aspen, 
while yellow warblers swarmed all 
around, and an occasional great blue 
heron flapped slowly across enroute 
to his feeding grounds. 

That afternoon I stood in some 
open woodland and listened to a 
tanager pour out his heart, his flam- 
ing scarlet vivid in a young red oak. 
His music is more leisurely and _ re- 
fined than the robin’s. After I had 
listened to this brilliant fellow fora 
while, I began to feel that the robin 
is more of a shouting huckster than 
a soloist. 

The least flycatcher was feeding 
through the trees, and apparently 
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planning to nest, for from time to 
time he ejaculated his name “che- 
bek!” This was a new bird note to me, 
although I hear his first cousin, the 
Acadian flycatcher, all summer long 
in the deep woods of my home baili- 
wick. Other colorful birds seen that 
afternoon included a purple finch on 
a phone wire and a red headed wood- 
pecker on a pole by the roadside. 


We were a week or so too early to 
find the pink lady’s slipper in full 
flower. Several clumps were just set- 
ting bud. In one shaded, swampy 
nook we found the yellow lady’s slip- 
per in gorgeous flower, surrounded 
by the green herbage of skunk cab- 
bage and hellebore, and the blooms 
of the marsh violet and the false 
mitrewort. Botanists in our group 
were quite excited over discovery of 
a hidden station of one of the rarer 
coral-root orchids. 

Of all the feathered residents of 
the Pymatuning country, from bald 
eagle to brown creeper, the country- 
man loves best the cheery bobolink. 
Here in broad grassy meadows adja- 
cent to the bog areas the madcap 
minstrel poses and performs in the 
spring sunshine. The white-throated 
sparrow’s music from the hemlocks 
may be sweeter, but the bobolink’s 
barnstorming wins all hearts. 








onservation 
By Luther B. Hoffman 





es you are looking for conservation 
in action, take a long look at the 
Sam Costenbader farm in Monroe, 
Pennsylvania. It typifies what can be 
accomplished through farmer-sports- 
man cooperation and teamwork. War- 
ren Creitz, Palmerton conservationist- 
sportsman, and farmer Costenbader 
have turned this average farm into a 
fine game land by raising a 1'4 acre 
stand of bicolor lespedeza, long rows 
of multiflora rose, and many more 
rich, seed-producing perennials. 

The purpose the two men had in 
planting lespedeza was two-fold. The 
proposed planting site along a hill- 
side had been long neglected, the only 
vegetation in evidence being a scatter- 
ing of wire grass. Erosion was well 
advanced and something had to be 
done to hold the soil in place. The 
two men were therefore interested in 
soil conservation as well as wildlife 
conservation. 
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The ground was plowed and har- 
rowed after which pulverized lime- 
stone was drilled in at the rate of two 
tons to the acre. Later a “0-20-0" 
fertilizer was added at the rate of 500 
pounds per acre. Finally, bicolor les- 
pedeza seed was sown at the rate of 
8 quarts to the acre. The work was 
done in the early, wet spring of 1954 
and showed remarkable success. An- 
other acre and a half strip is planned 
for planting this year. 

Lespedeza develops a vigorous root 
structure that stops erosion and has 
the capacity of retaining soil moisture 
for extended dry periods. It has a 
tender and abundant leaf foliage that 
remains green until late fall. 

The seed develops high on the stem 
and provides a rich winter forage. 
When sown in soil of average fertility, 
the lime and fertilizer can be safely 
omitted for the seed germinates easily 
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and once rooted, thrives under 
unishment. 

A fifty feet wide stand of Northern 
Pine extending from the edge of the 
forest to the brook provides a corridor 
of cover for the timid animals seek- 
ing water. It is so arranged that they 
will find food—plenty of it. The 
' marshy area along both sides of the 
' prook abounds in Chicken Grape, 
' American Elderberry and Wild Crab- 
‘apple. Everything is allowed to grow 
Pin absolute profusion with the idea 
)in mind that the wild game has a 
rright to privacy when watering. 
| The multiflora rose hedge could 
"have been planted in this low ground 
"with assured success, but because of 
Pit's excellent soil-retaining character- 
Fistics, was planted along a steep part 
‘of the hillside. 
| In addition to the trees and shrubs, 
asmall stand of corn was planted and 
left to stand through the winter. By 


experiment it was found that sweet 
corn is better able to withstand the 
ravages of snow and rain and makes 
a good deep-snow survival store. 

Under these favorable conditions 
game has a chance to flourish and re- 
plenish the inroads left by the open 
seasons. 

Recently farmed land lends itself 
readily to growing the perennial food 
and cover crops upon which upland 
game thrives, but it should be remem- 
bered that perennials survive the 
winter mainly because of their strong 
root structure. So it follows naturally 
that planting must be done early in 
the growing season to assure well de- 
veloped roots for survival of the first 
winter. 

No part of this experimental farm 
is posted, and to compensate for this 
generous policy, dog training on the 
premises is allowed and encouraged. 
This way the bird and the bunny get 


' FIR PLANTING not only provides gully erosion control but also makes an excellent 


wildlife travel lane. 


Photo by the Author 
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Photo by the Author 
RICH GROWTH of bicolor lespedeza remains green until late fall, provides excellent 
winter food for wildlife. 


some pre-season training on self- farms in the planning stage for a 
gree pies tec similar conservation program. The 
é ms or sections—abandone . 
RRL. SASHES OF SECC np. owners having already consented to 
because of unprofitable conditions, or bas alll al wi we 
for any other reason for that matter, Provide all the necessary tools’ an 
make ideal game areas. At this time €qQuipment plus any soil additives that 
Mr. Creitz has two Carbon County may be needed. 





WEATHER OR NOT 

Be your own forecaster: It’s sure to be cold if pigs grunt un- 
easily or huddle; caterpillars have broad bands; there are plenty 
of comets; geese fly late at night; and you forget to take along 
a heavy coat. 

Look for fair weather if crows fly in pairs; cats wash behind 
their ears; the sunset glows red; birds fly high and you take 
along a raincoat. 

Expect snow if turkeys refuse to come down from trees; cats 
sit with their backs to the fire; burning wood pops loudly; and 
your back aches. 

Get out the storm signals if foxes bark at night; seagulls sit 
on sand; hair of redheads turns kinky; and your corns hurt. | 

And consult your local weather bureau forecast! 
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ENNSYLVANIA Sportsmen, as 

well as conservationists every- 
where, have watched with interest 
and pride the remarkable progress 
made in the past ten years through a 
unique pheasant rearing project spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. Starting in 1945, the Commis- 
sion enlisted the support and help of 
sportsmen’s clubs throughout the 
State in the raising of ringneck pheas- 
ants for release on open hunting land. 
During the past three years alone, 
more than 700,000 pheasant chicks 
started out in this cooperative effort. 
Pennsylvania’s Day-old Pheasant 
Chick program has been a success, 
predicated largely on the ability and 
skill of the many little sportsmen’s 
clubs scattered throughout the state 


to raise the day-old chicks hatched on 
State Game Farms. 

Typical of the clubs who have 
joined the Game Commission in this 
pheasant project is the Berwick Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Association serving 
a portion of Columbia County. With 
an active membership well over the 
hundred mark, the club members 
have donated their time, labor and 
money to build a pheasant rearing 
pen and care for the chicks received 
from the game farms. Their efforts 
have paid off in mature ringnecks, 
some 250 birds annually, which are 
released on nearby farms. The effort 
has not only increased the hunting 
potential for area sportsmen but has 
created good will among the farmers 
as well. 











BERWICK HUNTING & FISHING ASSOCIATION is typical of small sportsmen’s clubs 
all over Pennsylvania. Long list of accomplishments is headed by this pheasant rearing 
project. 


The Berwick club had its begin- 
nings towards the close of World War 
Il when a handful of older sportsmen 
gathered to decide how they might 
improve hunting and fishing condi- 
tions for the boys soon to be coming 
home. Discussing objectives, finances 
and bylaws, that first meeting led to 
regular monthly meetings in the local 
firehall. Like other clubs, it also led 
to such activities as stocking trout and 
bass in local streams, feeding wildlife 
during deep snows, distributing 
posters to discourage folks from be- 
coming litterbugs, and a long list of 
other projects aimed at improving 
and preserving the natural resources 
and outdoor heritage of their area. 


PHEASANT PEN measuring 50 by 200 feet 
was wired in work-bee style. Standard 
2-inch chicken wire was used on sides and 
top, one-inch mesh wire at bottom to pre- 
vent young peeps from escaping. 











BROODER HOUSE AND PEN gets finishing touches from club members. Most of the 
lumber was salvaged from old, abandoned barn. 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICKS were center of attraction to many visitors. Gas operated 
brooder kept room at even temperature, absolutely necessary when birds are young. 


























PHEASANTS IN FISHING NET were crated by the dozen for members to take to 
selected liberation sites. Now 12 weeks old, birds were released on land open to public 
hunting. At the selected sites, the farmers were invited to help in the release. The fun 
experienced by these sportsmen in raising ringnecks from day-old chicks to mature birds 
was well worth the effort of building brooder house, and pen and the care necessary 
to keep them alive and healthy 





PUBLIC INTEREST in pheasant project was maintained from start to finish. Club 
officials held dedication ceremonies at pheasant farm as soon as chicks arrived, invited 
burgess of Berwick to make dedication speech. 


PHEASANT EYES FREEDOM after 12 weeks of artificial living, will make a fine game 
bird with top sporting qualities soon after liberation. Thousands of Pennsylvania’s most 
popular game birds have been produced in popular Game Commission sponsored program. 
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BY CARSTEN AHRENS 





N this article I’m going to be hope- 

lessly outnumbered, but above the 
roar of racing motors, the shrieking 
of brakes, the beeping of horns. . 
maybe, while the traffic light is chang- 
ing... I’d like to wave my walking 
cane! 

You can’t go on as you are much 
longer. Your family cannot. The pres- 
sures of modern living are just more 
than a person can endure without a 
respite now and then. Oh, you can 
try, but any one of a number of 
things may happen. 

You. may become a_ mechanical 
thing, sort of a robot, certainly not 





a human being. . . not a dad! I had 
a boss once who was one. He died 
early. 


Or you may go haywire. Lots of 
people do. If you’re a taxpayer over 
in Pennsylvania, you are paying out 
45 million dollars a year to care for 
mentally disturbed Keystoners. 

You can get a kind of escape by be- 
coming an alcoholic. Ododles of 
Americans are, but it’s expensive, and 
tough on the family. There are more 
alcoholics in the United States than 
in all the rest of North and South 
America; we like to be first in every- 
thing. There are other minor ways 
of competing with pressures, like 
drug addiction, but accurate statis- 
































tics about them are difficult to come 
by. 

In my own case, the pressures are 
much like yours probably. The boss 
wants more accomplished than I 
have time, ability, strength, and in- 
clination to perform. The organiza- 
tions with which I have somehow 
become entangled demand too much 
of my time and money. There are 
endless meetings of committees and 
sub-committees, often frustrating 
affairs because the somebodies who 
head them are using them just to 
aid them get rid of their own pres- 
sures. Just the action of getting to 
my job or home afterward . . . plung- 
ing into the maelstrom of traffic is a 
defeating experience. Every so often 
I have to get away from the sound of 
trafic noises, the smells of exhaust, 
the taste of traffic dust and oil, the 
feel of that fender grazing mine, and 
the sight of the two cars that didn’t 
quite pass each other and _ their 
ghastly, tossed-about freight. 

At about this stage of the game, I 
get on my walking shoes. As far as 
I’m concerned, man has perfected no 
invention that takes the place of just 
ordinary walking. He has made all 
sorts of machines that will get him 
from A to B in a startlingly short 
time .. . he’s travelling faster than 
sound .. . but although he’s the win- 
ner, he’s no wiser for the feat; he’s 
just there first. The maniac of speed 
is no less dangerous than the clepto— 
or the pyromaniac. 

Now, when you walk, you may be a 
while getting from A to B, but you 


















haven’t been moving through a blur. 
You have had a chance to see and 
smell and touch and taste and feel 
the stuff of which Nature is made. 
You needn’t be in far-off, romantic 
places; Nature is everywhere. Unless 
your world is covered with concrete 

. . and some people’s worlds are. . . 
you can find a wilderness area for 
yourself. A walk in a woodland is an 
action that rests parts of you that 
need rest, and invigorates and stimu- 
lates other parts that have been dul- 
lened by too much civilization. You 
might even learn something. 

Now some folks walk just for walk- 
ing’s sake. They consider only lifting 
one foot and putting the other down. 
Take an ocean trip and you'll find 
folks who know the distance from 
one end of the deck to the other, and 
they vie with their acquaintances on 
the number of miles they total each 
day. Rain or shine, they walk the 
deck, greeting each other with some- 
thing like ... “When I get to Hy- 
drant #14, I shall have walked 8 
miles today!” A sunset has to knock 
them over or they don’t see it. They 
see no porpoises, terns, gulls, Mother 
Carey’s chickens; even whales aren’t 
large enough for them. The curling 
grey-green combers are just so much 
waste matter as far as they are con- 
cerned. They don’t know waves exist 
unless they become too rough and 
interfere with their appetites and 
their reducing exercises. 

Ever since our four vikings were 
little shavers we have enjoyed going 
afoot. It’s wise to start them young, 
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before they've become conditioned 
by speed. We started early. Jon was 
our one and only then, and he rode 
in a basket on his father’s back. . . 
sort of like a papoose in a hickey. 
And when the other three vikings 
came along, we went right on hiking. 

We have encouraged them to 
develop collecting games that walks 
make possible. We take nets and see 
how many different Orders of insects 
we can collect on a trip, or we con- 
centrate on some one Order, maybe 
beetles, and see how many different 
species our walk will bring. Mother 
carries our insect books and aids in 
identification. Or we look for arrow- 
heads, fossils, rocks, leaves, flowers, 
clouds, trees and _ shrubs, inverti- 
brates, ferns, mosses and liverworts, 
etc., etc. 


No matter what the main objective 
of our hike is, each of the vikings 
keeps one eye open for his speciality. 
Lindy is always ready for a different 
rock or fossil. Leif watches for birds 
and bird nests. Karin is ready to 
sketch, and Jon to photograph, any- 
thing that they consider unique. | 
often carry my net and cyanid jar. 
My wife usually carries jackets, or 





BLACK AND WHITE 
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first aid kit, “guides,” or snacks to 
eat along the way. 

Often we collect more tummy- 
satisfying things. Nature is often 
profligate in her bounties. We take 
pails and go for wild raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, elder ber. 
ries, and most exquisite of all, wild 
strawberries, and afterward there are 
pies, and muffins, and tarts, or just 
plain berries with cream and sugar 
as sort of a bonus. As Leif said after 
a berrying: “All that fun and short- 
cake too!” Some of the fruit is made 
into jams and jellies, and months 
later, when winter winds whine, we 
open jars of canned sunshine. Then 
the trips and experiences of the sum- 
mer before, perhaps a particular ex- 
pedition, are relived. “Do you re- 
member when we picked these black 
raspberries we saw that bear at the 
upper end of the patch?” 

Sometimes we take a shovel and a 
pail, dig clams at low tide, and have 
a clam bake using hot rocks and sea 
weeds. Sometimes we take fish poles 
and have a fish fry shortly after the 
perch or “sunnies’”’ leave the pond 

. if we’re lucky. 

But the most satisfying phase of 
walking trips are the experiences one 
files away in memory that one lives 
over and over again as the years_ pass. 
Some impressions are indelible, and 
years after, although dad is gone, dad 
will never be forgotten. Memories 
etched in God’s out-of-doors are usu- 
ally good memories. The five senses 
are five doorways through which we 
receive the makings of memories. On 
walks one goes slowly enough to give 
all the senses a normal chance to 
function and the cerebrum an op- 
portunity to record. 


Even as I write, outdoor memories 
come thronging through my mind. I 
hear the tart, heart-satisfying whistle 
of a cardinal when winter turns the 
final bend before spring; the red- 
eyed vireo’s endless questioning that 
might be tiresome if the empty, 
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drowsy, summer afternoon had an- 
other soul with whom I might con- 
yerse; the unearthly chant of wild 

e swinging overhead through an 
autumn twilight; the sleepy, early- 
evening murmurings of roosting 
chickens; the noisy dawn-waking 
arguments of many ducks; the self- 
satisfied chatter of a tiny stream; the 
misty murmur of a distant waterfall; 
the slap-lap-lap of wavelets against 
the boat when the tide turns to come 
in; human voices harmonizing across 
a lake; the amiable creak of a mossv 
mill wheel; the brittle, dry, rasping 
rustle of dragonfly wings, or the 
cackle-crackle of an outdoor fire that 
has its appetite fed with pine boughs. 

Scenes from long ago trips come 
back. I remember an ecstatic black- 
winged goldfinch singing and swaying 
on a weed above its reflection in a 
quiet woodland pool; the sheen on 
the neck feathers of purple grackles: 
the greedy grace of a hummingbird at 
a honeysuckle flower; the strength 
and beauty of a tern breasting a 
storm; the unexpectedness of thou- 
sands of monarch butterflies in ruddy 
migratory flight; the tiny gaiety of 
red-cap lichens; the unfurling fiddle- 
necks of ferns; the elm boughs in 
Gothic arches, black against the sky; 
heavy surf in the moonlight along the 
Maine coast, and early mornings 
when fingers of sunlight reach lon* 
and slanting through a misty pine 
forest. 

The scents and tastes of certain 
things, once experienced, are never 
forgotten. I remember the smells of 
young springs . . . especially springs 
in a swamp; the odors carried by 
wind across farm lands; newly plowed 
fields, fertilized fields, newly mowed 
hay meadows, blossoming apple or- 
chards; the smell of the ocean at low 
tide, especially after I have been 
away a long time; the cascade of per- 
fume from many flowers of one spe- 
cies: white clematis, lilacs, locust, or 
lily-of-the-valley; the odor of baskets 
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of mellowing fruit: ripe apples, straw- 
berries, muskmeilons, apricots; cer- 
tain fruits picked in the heat of the 
day: tomatoes, sun-ripened on the 
vine, gold or red-cheeked peaches, 
and sun-baked blue berries on a 
mountain’s shoulder; a pine forest on 
a wet day; after a long hike, water 
from a shady spring along with a 
crisp, cool geranium-leaf sandwich; 
the smells that accompany the prepa- 
ration of supper out-of-doors take on 
a stature out of proportion to their 
importance: simple odors of boiling 
coffee, sizzling bacon with steak or 
trout, frying potatoes and onions. . 

such really stimulate the digestive 
glands after a long day in the open. 


And finally I like the feel of things. 
I wouldn’t shake hands wearing 
gloves. I want to know the touch of 
a friend’s hearty handclasp. And I 
take off my gloves, and often my shoes 
and socks, when I meet Nature. One 
can learn a lot through one’s skin: 
the texture of barks, the contour of 
twigs, the weights of galena and 
tuffa; the smoothness of ocean- 
rounded stones; the silkiness of spiro- 
gyra; the sudden stir of the trigger of 
the touch-me-not, the fuzzy brush of 
foxtail grass; the luxuriousness of the 
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feel of sphagnum moss or spongilla 
underfoot, or of sand sifting between 
your toes. 

Some of our best hikes have been 
with rangers in our national parks. 
We have been up Snow Creek Trail 
in Yosemite, the Bright Angel Trail 
on the North Rim, and the Cham- 
plain Trail in Acadia. The rangers 
are well informed about the natural 
history in their region and they know 
how to make it interesting. We wish 
them success in their attempt to keep 
our wilderness areas just that. 

But it isn’t necessary to go so far 
away. We've had some good walks in 
our own state parks, our own city 
parks, and on farm lands adjacent to 
our city. 

But start early. You'll get to know 
your own children better than if you 
keep your nose to the grindstone 
every minute. More important than 
the job, those committees, your com- 
mitments, is giving that youngster of 
yours a good start. He has a right to 
know you and love you. Don’t pack 
him off to a camp and expect some- 
body else to do your job. It’s really 
much more important than leaving 
him a fat bank account. Answer his 


questions and answer them straight, 
If you don’t know the answers, ad- 
mit it, and look them up. A walk 
away from the countless distractions 
of modern city living gives you a 
chance to get acquainted with each 
other as well as with Nature. Try it; 
the second or third walk will be more 
and more successful. And the gain 
isn’t going to be all Junior’s; you'll 
gain perspective too, and feel better 
when you’re back in the whirl of 
things again. 

Recently I saw a movie that took 
us by air from one end of Europe to 
the other, and across the U. §, A, 
from North to South, and from East 
to West. It was all very wonderful, 
and we covered thousands of miles in 
less than two hours. From a tilting 
plane we saw Niagara Falls, the 
Grand Canyon, and miles and miles 
of wheat land, dairy land, prairie 
land. 

But we heard no bird songs. We 
saw forest masses but never a tree, 
We saw no “flower in a crannied 
wall.” To see life steady and whole, 
we must have “close ups’ and we 
have to put on our walking shoes for 
that. 





THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 


Unique among the rivers of America, the Allegheny covers 
a mere 135 miles, as the crow flies, from its source to its 
mouth. Yet so meandering is its course, the actual shoreline 
is more than 325 miles in length. 

Recently, the Emlenton Chamber of Commerce issued a 
booklet and maps containing a wealth of information on the 
famous Allegheny, much of it taken from an 1855 publication, 
“The Allegheny Pilot,” which has long been out of print. 
The new publication will be most useful and interesting to 
fishermen, vacationists and tourists who use the River as well 
as to residents of the Allegheny Valley. The idea started 
with a group of Emlenton businessmen who, in sponsoring 
a boys’ organization, conceived the idea of selling a detailed 
map of the Allegheny from East Brady to Warren and accom- 
panying the maps with free copies of the booklet. Money 
derived from the project goes to outfit the boys’ organization 
with outdoor equipment. The book and map sells for $1.00 
and may be obtaining by writing the Emlenton Chamber of 
Commerce, Emlenton, Pa. 
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Hunting by the May 


By Tom Forbes 


the Allegheny National Forest 

he United.States Forest Service is 
qonitonted with the problem of sup- 
porting an unbalanced sex ratio in 
pacer herd on an overbrowsed 
mee. Under an. archaic buck law 
ya distressingly small percentage 
he deer population cdntained 
fin the boundaries of the forest is 
egally huntable and the big manage: 
; wient problem still centers around an 
Wmadequate harvest of the deer. Poor 
Phunter distribution, which results in 
milarge Concentration of hunters in 
“areas and too few in others, is 
fous problem wherever deer 
te to the. woods.O 


y Mag@Opography, an adequate 
Besystem,.and miles of pipe line 
»powerdine rights-of-ways to hike 
shunters, tend to remain near the 
hways-and seldom venture into the 
i@ek country, As a result, the harvest 
Meer is notuniform throughout the 


~~ f6rest. 


“Unfamiliar terrain. and oft ,told 
alés of ‘‘lost’’ hunters maké@s the ayer- 


- 


On the 
Onal Forest, despite tek” 


ing the valley in which his camp is 
located. Few hunters have taken the 
time, or made ‘any effort to learn to 
use a compass\and to read a topo- 
graphic map». can recall only one in- 
stance where a topographic map of 
the locality was hanging on the wall 
of the hunting. lodge. An overlay 
marking several blazed trails had been 
drawn on the map, The visitor who 
studied the~map and confined his 
route to the blazed trail could travel 
throtigh the woods with confidence. 
It is entirely possible to sit comfort- 
ably at home and lay out/a day’s hunt 
in thesdeer range on a United States 
Geological*Survey topographic map, 
just as,you- plan your automobile 
route.on the highway map or locate 
a definite place in a city er town by 
use of a street map. With a little 
practice, you can” look ata topo- 
graphic map and visualize the hills, 
and valleys, the streams, and road sys- 
tem of the @rea in which you intend 
to hunt. 

Features represented on a _ topo- 
graphi¢ tap are of three different 
kinds: (Ty"inéqualities of the earth’s 
surface called “relief,” as hills, valleys, 
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plains, plateaus, and mountains; (2) 
distribution of water, called “drain- 
age,” as streams, lakes, and swamps; 
and (3) the works of man, called 
“culture,” as roads, railroads, utility 
lines, boundaries, houses, villages, and 
cities. 

The topographic map of the United 
States is published in sheets 20 by 
16%, inches. The map occupies about 
171% inches in height and 11% to 16 
inches of width, the latter dimension 
varying with the latitude. The four 
cornered division of land shown on a 
single sheet is called a “quadrangle” 
and it covers 15 minutes of latitude 
by 15 minutes of longitude on a 
“scale” of 1:62500. Scale is defined 
as the relation between distance in 
nature and corresponding distance on 
a map. Since there are 63,360 inches 
in one mile, the scale of 1:62500, or 
as it is frequently written as a fraction 
69500 ’ TePresents approximately 1 
mile on the ground to one inch on 
the map. Thus a square of the map 
surface measuring | inch on each side 
represents about | square mile of the 
earth’s surface, and a single quad- 
rangle can depict an area of approxi- 
mately 230 square miles of the terri- 
tory in which you plan to hunt. These 
sheets, being only parts of one great 
map of the United States, disregard 
political boundary lines, such as those 
of States, counties, and townships. To 
each sheet, and to the quadrangle it 
represents, is given the name of some 
well known town or natural feature 
within its limits, and at the sides and 
corners of each sheet the names of 
adjacent sheets, if published, are 
printed. The scale of 1:62500 is used 
for the thickly settled or industrially 
important parts of the United States. 
For the greater part of the country an 
intermediate scale of about two miles 
to the inch is employed. A third and 
still smaller scale of about four miles 
to the inch; i.e., 1:250000 has been 


used in the desert regions of the far 
West. . 

Culture on the map is shown by 
conventional signs, and these man- 
made works are illustrated on the side 
margin or back of the individual 
sheet. On the map, culture is shown 
in black, in which color all lettering 
also is printed. Boundaries, such as 
State, county, city, reservation, etc. are 
shown by broken lines of different 
weights. Cities are represented by 
black blocks, representing the built- 
up portions, and country houses by 
small black squares. Roads are shown 
by fine double lines (full for the 
better roads, dotted for the inferior 
ones), trails by single dotted lines, 
and railroads by full black lines with 
cross lines. 

All water features are shown in 
blue, the smaller streams and canals 
in full blue lines, and the larger 
streams, lakes, and the sea by blue 
water-lining. Certain streams, how- 
ever, which flow during only a part 
of the year, their beds being dry at 
other times, are shown, not by full 
lines, but by lines of dots and dashes. 
Ponds which are dry for a part of the 
year are shown by oblique parallel 
lines. Salt water marshes are shown 
by horizontal ruling interspersed with 
tufts of blue, and fresh-water marshes 
and swamps by blue tufts with broken 
horizontal lines. 

Relief is shown by contour lines in 
brown. Each contour passes through 
points which have the same altitude. 
One who follows a contour on the 
ground will go neither uphill or 
downhill, but on the level. By the use 
of contours not only are the shapes of 
the plains, hills and mountains shown, 
but also the elevations. The line of 
the seacoast itself is a contour line, 
the datum or zero of elevation being 
mean sea level. The contour line at, 
say, 20 feet above sea level is the line 
that would be the sea coast if the sea 
were to rise or the land were to sink 
20 feet. Such a line runs back up the 
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ANY COUNTRY APPEARS DIFFERENT when you're looking back, seeing it from a 
new angle. This scene from the film “Lost Hunter” currently being shown by the Game 
Commission typifies the problems of some men who fail to hunt by the map and compass. 


valleys and forward around the points 
of hills and spurs. On a gentle slope 
this contour line is far from the pres- 
ent coast line, while on a steep slope 
it is near it. Thus a succession of 
these contour lines far apart on the 
map indicates a gentle slope; if close 
together, a steep slope; and if the 
contours run together in one line, as 
if each were vertically under the one 
above it, they indicate a cliff. In many 
parts of the country are depressions 
or hollows with no outlets. The con- 
tours of course surround these, just 
as they surround hills. These small 
hollows known as “‘sinks” are usually 
indicated by “hachures,” or short 
dashes, on the inside of the curve. 
The contour interval, or the vertical 
distance in feet between one contour 
and the next, is stated at the bottom 
of each map. This interval varies from 
quadrangle to quadrangle according 
to the character of the area mapped. 
In a flat country it may be as small 
as 10 feet; in a mountainous country 
it may be 200 feet. Certain contours, 
usually every fifth one, are accom- 
panied by figures stating the elevation 
in feet above sea level. The heights 
of many definite points, such as road 





corners, railroad crossings, railroad 
stations, summits, water surfaces, tri- 
angulation stations, are also given. 
The figures in each case are placed 
close to the point to which they apply. 
At the bottom of each map sheet the 
scale of the map is expressed in three 
ways; by a graduated line represent- 
ing miles and parts of miles in inches, 
by a similar line indicating distance 
in the metric system, which is the sys- 
tem of measurement used by the 
French, and by a numerical fraction 
which has previously been explained. 

The manner in which contours ex- 
press elevation, form, and grade is 
shown in the following sketch and 
corresponding contour map, Figure 
34. If we can grasp the significance of 
these contour lines the physical as- 
pects of the terrain in an unexplored 
section of our hunting territory will 
appear familiar to us after we have 
made a close study of the topographic 
map. The sketch represents a river 
valley between two hills as we would 
see it from an airplane approaching 
the coast line from the sea. In the 
foreground is the sea, with a_ bay 
which is partly closed by a hooked 
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Fig. 34 Aerial View and 


corresponding 


topographic map 


section. 


sand bar. On each side of the valley 
is a terrace. From the terrace on the 
right a hill rises gradually, while from 
that on the left the ground ascends 
steeply, forming a precipice. Con- 
trasted with this precipice is the 
gentle slope from its top toward the 
left. In the map each of these features 
is indicated, directly beneath its posi- 
tion in the sketch, by contours. The 
following explanation may make 
clearer the manner in which these 
contours trace out elevation, form, 
and grade: A contour we have learned 
indicates a certain height above sea 
level. In the illustration the contour 
interval, which is the vertical distance 
between adjoining contours, is shown 
as 50 feet; therefore the contours are 
drawn at 50, 100, 150, and 200 feet, 
and so on, above mean sea level. In 
the space between any two contours 
are found elevations above the lower 
and below the higher contour. Thus 
the contour at 150 feet falls just be- 
low the edge of the terrace, while that 
at 200 lies above the terrace; therefore 
all points on.the terrace, the portion 
of the land mass designated (a) in the 
sketch, are shown to be more than 
150 but less than 200 feet above the 


sea. The summit of the higher hill is 
marked as 670 feet above the sea; ac- 
cordingly it is surrounded by the 650 
foot contour. 

Topographic maps may be obtained 
on application to the Director, United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. A circular showing the area cov- 
ered by each of the quadrangle sheets 
for any given State is distributed free 
and may be had upon request. With 
this circular you can select those 
quadrangle sheets which are of par- 
ticular interest to you. If you are in 
doubt as to your ability to read one 
of these topographic quadrangles and 
are intimately acquainted with par- 
ticular portions of the territory in 
which you hunt; I strongly suggest 
that you procure the quadrangle sheet 
of that particular area and apply the 
principles explained in this text to a 
careful study of that particular area. 
Next season, instead of wondering 
what lies on the other side of the 
ridge, take a look at your topographic 
map and if the area appeals to you 
it can be hunted safely through the 
knowledge you have obtained from 
your topographic map. 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
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Land Area 


Luzerne County covers 577,088 
acres Of which 395,015 acres are for- 
ested. Publicly owned land totals 
38,678 acres, including 31,990 acres in 
State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Pennsylvania, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Erie, and by interurban 
electric railways. Luzerne County is 
traversed by U. S. Route II, U. S. 
Route 309, Pennsylvania Route 115, 
and Pennsylvania Route 29. The 
county has 772 miles of improved 
State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector John C. 
Behel, 76 Wyoming Street, Wilkes- 
Barre (Phone: Wilkes-Barre VAlley 
2-9724) is assigned to the follow- 
ing townships: Newport, Slocum, 
Hanover, Bear Creek, Buck, Jenkin 
and Pittston. 

District Game Protector George A. 
Dieffenderfer, 41 Dorrance Avenue, 
Wyoming (Phone: 581) is assigned to 
the following townships: Fairmount, 
Huntingdon, Salem, Union, Ross, 
Lake, Plymouth, Jackson, Lehman, 
Unlock, Kingston, Exeter, Franklin, 
and Dallas. 

District Game Protector Norman J. 


Forche, c/o O’Gara’s Inn, Conyng- 
ham (Phone: 8-3551) is assigned to 
the following townships: Nescopeck, 
Conyngham, Hollenback, Black 
Creek, Sugar Loaf, Butler, Dorrance, 
Rice, Wright, Fairview, Dennison, 
Foster, and Hazle. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s Northeast Division Headquar- 
ters is located at 987 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, Forty Fort (Phone: Kingston 
7-6193), Carl C. Stainbrook, Super- 
visor. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden John I. Buck, Box 18, 
Sweet Valley, is assigned to Luzerne 
County by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is not carried on very 
widely because of the rugged land 
and extensive coal mining operations. 
Apples, however, are raised in abun- 
dance, the county ranking sixth in the 
State in the value of this crop. 


Industry 


The most important factor in the 
industrial growth of this region was 
the discovery, early in the nineteenth 
century, of the practical value of an- 
thracite coal. Although known and 
used as early as 1769, it was not until 
1808 that anthracite was burned in 
grates. Mining in quantities was be- 
gun at the start of the “industrial 
age” in America about 1840. An- 
thracite occurs in Pennsylvania mainly 
in four irregular basins, known as the 
northern, eastern middle, western 
middle, and southern fields. The 
northern field, most of which lies in 
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Luzerne County, reaches its greatest 
width in the Wilkes-Barre district. 
The smaller, eastern middle district 
centers around Hazleton and _ lies 
almost entirely in the southern part 
of the county. From these two fields, 
Luzerne County produces annually 
over 40 percent of all anthracite 
mined in Pennsylvania 


History 


Luzerne County, in the historic 
Wyoming Valley region, has had a 
colorful and often turbulent history 
since it was originally established in 
1786 from the “Mother of Counties,” 
old Northumberland. At one time it 
was the largest county in the State, 
exceeding in size the State of Rhode 
Island. It was named after a French 
minister to America, Chevalier de la 
Luzerne. 


Because of its location in the heart 
of the upper Susquehanna and 
Wyoming Valley region, the area was 
from earliest times an important cen- 
ter for the life of Pennsylvania In- 
dians. Shawnee Indian settlements 
were centered along the Susque- 
hanna, and later Minsi and Delaware 
Indians located in the Wyoming Val- 
ley following the famous “Indian 
Walk” of 1737 after their forced re- 
moval from Bucks County. All of 
these Indian occupants were under 
the stern rule of the fierce Iroquois 
of New York. The earliest white visi- 
tors, other than an occasional ex- 
plorer, were Moravian missionaries 
seeking to convert the Delawares. The 


first of these missions was organized 
in 1742. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylva- 
nia Fish Commission, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) 
include: 





TROUT. Arnold Creek, Kyttle, 
Rt. 115, 4 mi.; Bowmans Creek, Kyt- 
tle, 3 mi.; Harvey’s Creek, West Nan. 
ticoke, Rt. 11, 4 mi.; Hunlock Creek 
and W. Branch, Hunlock Creek, Rt, 
11, 6 mi.; Huntingdon Creek, Kyttle, 
5 mi.; Kitchen Creek, Harveyville, 
Rt. 239, 3 mi.; Lehigh River, White 
Haven, Rt. 940, 7 mi.; Linesville 
Creek, White Haven, 5 mi.; Nesco- 
peck Creek, Edgewood, Rt. 309, 10 
mi.; Oley Creek, Freeland, Rt. 309, 
2 mi.; Phillips Creek, Kyttle, 3 mi,; 
Pine Creek, Fairmount Springs, Rt. 
Junction T543 & 40082, 7 mi.; Little 
Shickshinny Creek, Shickshinny, Rt. 
11, 3 mi.; Little Wapwallopen Creek, 
Wapwallopen, Rt. 29, 3 m1.; Wrights 
Creek, White Haven, 4 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Cummings Pond, 
Orange, Rt. T810, 43 A.; Harvey 
Lake, Alderson, Rt. 115, 660 A; 
North Lake, Sweet Valley, Rt. 29, 40 
A.; Nuangola Lake, Nuangola, Rt. 
309, 98 A.; Silkworth Lake, Silk- 
worth, Rt. 29, 75 A.; Sylvan Lake, 
Sweet Valley, 81 A. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Luzerne County offers diversified 
hunting, including good deer hunt- 
ing and some bear hunting. State 
Game Lands open to public hunting 
are found as follows: Number 57 (in 
part), in the northwest section, cov- 
ering 5,077 acres; Number 91 (in 
part), near Bear Creek, covering 9,013 
acres; Number 119 southeast of 
Mountain Top, covering 7,969 acres; 
Number 149, south of White Haven,. 
covering 1,127 acres; Number 187, 
north of Freeland, covering 6,994 
acres; Number 206, west of Pikes 
Creek, covering 978 acres; and Num- 
ber 207, west of Mountain Top, cov- 
ering 833 acres. There are two Co- 
operative Farm Game Projects in the 
county—Number 156 at Huntingdon 
Mills and New Columbus, covering 
9,796 acres and Number 187, at 
Conyngham, covering 5,289 acres. 
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Bovine Business 


CAMBRIA COUNTY—Mr. Mike 
Smith of St. Benedict, Penna., re- 
quested and received some of the 
Game Commission Safety Zone _ pos- 
ters prior to the opening of our last 
small game season. In turn, Mr. 
Smith put these safety zone posters 
around his buildings. The next day, 
to his disgust, Mr. Smith found two 
of the signs torn down, with parts 
of the sign missing. Thinking that 
someone had torn the signs down, 
Mr. Smith put up “No trespassing”’ 
signs. Paul Miller, member of the 
$t. Benedict Sportsmen’s Club, asked 
if I would talk to Mr. Smith. The 
following day, while Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Miller were waiting for me at 
Mr. Smith’s residence, they found the 
answer as to what had happened to 
the Safety Zone posters. Mr. Smith’s 
cow was observed chewing up one 
of the new “No Trespassing” signs.— 
District Game Protector G. A. Miller, 
Barnesboro. 





Ill Wind Blows Good Ducks 


WYOMING COUNTY-—This sec- 
tion of the north branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River held an extraordi- 
narily large number of wild ducks 
during last winter. There were a 
number of species, but they were 
mostly black ducks and mallards. 
Many theories have been advanced 
as to why so many more ducks have 
wintered here than in recent years 
and one of these reasons that war- 
rants considerable merit is the fact 
that Hurricane Hazel laid low a con- 
siderable amount of corn in the fields 
along the river flats. Consequently, 
this corn was not cleanly harvested. 
On many occasions ducks number- 
ing in the hundreds were observed 
feeding in these corn fields. This just 
adds credence to the saying, “It’s an 
ill wind that blows no good.”—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Richard R. 
Roth, Tunkhannock. 


Fireproof Duck Finally Fails 


WARREN COUNTY—On July 6, 
1951, I liberated 25 ducklings on the 
upper end of Chapman Dam in War- 
ren County. These ducklings were 
five weeks of age and were all banded 
with Game Commission leg bands. 
Recently I received information that 
one of these ducks, a mallard drake, 
had been shot and killed on January 
4, 1955, on Pin Oak Flat near Corn- 
ing, Arkansas. It might be interesting 
to know how many rounds of ammu- 
nition had been fired at this duck 
during the several migratory flights 
that he made between 1951 and Jan- 
uary, 1955.—District Game Protector 
David R. Titus, Warren. 
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Pancakes Provide Deer 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the prolonged cold snap in Feb- 
ruary, Mrs. Fred Carl, who lives at 
the river bridge in Hallstead, placed 
table scraps in her back yard to feed 
hungry songbirds. Among these scraps 
were pancakes. A lack of natural food 
drove a deer to feed on greens left in 
the Carl garden. He soon found the 
pancakes and liked them so much 
he would stay in the vicinity of the 
house even during daylight hours in 
spite of the fact that the Carl home 
is immediately adjacent to busy 
Route 11. Even curious motorists 
stopping their cars to watch did not 
phase him. So hungry did that deer 
get for Mrs. Carl’s flapjacks he would 
circle the house peering into each 
window in hopes of a handout. Just 
before the cold spell broke and Mr. 
Deer returned to his natural habitat, 
Mrs. Carl’s cooking had enticed him 
to take his meals at the porch steps.— 
District Game Protector Donald G. 
Day Susquehanna. 


Refuge Wire Comes Out in Wash 


GREENE COUNTY—On February 
4, while feeding game and filling 
squirrel feeders on Farm-Game Pro- 
ject No. 135, near Carmichaels, I 
decided to take a patrol around the 





refuge to check tracks of animals 
going in and out of it. On returning 
to my car along the township road, | 
noticed one of the red signs fastened 
to a tree and some of the wire miss. 
ing. I made a further check of what 
took place. A 150 foot length of the 
refuge wire was gone, another piece 
cut on one end and the red sign 
neatly wrapped around a tree. I just 
wonder what this culprit would think 
if he saw a half dozen rabbits hang- 
ing on his wife’s clothes line some 
morning.—District Game _ Protector 
Alex Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Johnny Apple Seed For Wildlife 


ELK COUNTY-—Last February, I 
visited the residence of Joseph Cham- 
berling who resides in Spring Creek 
Township, to observe his winter game 
feeding project. When I brought my 
car to a halt in his driveway, I ob- 
served five deer browsing about one 
hundred yards from his house. All of 
a sudden the deer started in the direc- 
tion of a little workshop about a 
stone’s throw from his house. I my- 
self turned my eyes in the direction 
of the workshop to observe Joe leav- 
ing the shop and walking towards 
the house. The look in the eyes of 
the deer was as much as to say it must 
be about supper time. I informed Joe 
that I had about ten bushels of frozen 
apples in the car that a grocer had 
given me for winter game feed and 
asked if he wanted them. He in- 
formed me that he had about sixty 
bushels of apples in storage for the 
deer and would not need them, pro- 
viding the winter didn’t get any 
worse. By this time the deer that 
were browsing about his residence 
had moved within 25 feet of us. I 
reached in my car and handed Joe 
a handful of the apples. Joe spoke to 
the deer, “come and get them.” It 
seemed as if the entire hill side was 
moving, as in addition to the five 
deer that were there, another large 
herd came scampering from the ad- 
jacent woodlands. A large number 
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of the deer were within almost 
reaching distance of Joe, gathering 
up the apples. Joe has an apple or- 
chard of about four acres in size 
which he maintains primarily for the 
deer. Each fall he picks and stores 
over one hundred bushels of apples 
which he uses to feed the deer during 
the winter months. After Joe picks 
and stores an adequate supply for 
the winter, he permits his neighbors 
and friends to have the remaining ap- 
ples at no charge, but gladly accepts 
a donation which he in turn uses the 
money to purchase other types of 
feed for our other fur and feathered 
friends of the forest. At a quick 
glance around Joe’s residence, espe- 
cially during the winter months, one 
would gain the impression that he is 
in the game propagating business as 
most generally one may see quite a 
variety of game species utilizing his 
feeding accommodations. — District 
Game Protector Gerald D. Kirkpat- 
rick, Portland Mills. 


Nature Tragedy 


SULLIVAN COUNTY—On Feb- 
ruary 28, while crossing a portion 
of State Game Lands No. 13, Sullivan 
County, to check an area of wind 
damaged timber to determine extent 
of the damage, I saw the aftermath 
of one of nature’s tragedies. A full 
grown doe deer lay at the base of a 
small maple with the left front leg 
torn completely off about three inches 
above the first joint. The area in a 
semi-circle was completely denuded 
and compacted by the struggling ani- 
mal. The story was plain to read; a 
sprig of laurel brushed against the 
double stemmed tree about eight feet 
above the ground. Some four feet 
lower the leg and foot of the deer 
was still lodged in the crotch of the 
two stems. The animal had put up a 
terrific struggle to free itself, even 
to the point of breaking and tearing 
the leg completely off, only to die 


from loss of blood and weakness at 
the base of the tree. Land Utilization 
Assistant Nicholas M. Ruha, Forty 
Fort. 


Bear In Tow Worth Two In Brush 


BERKS COUNTY-Stories of the 
past big game season still crop up— 
this was told to me last February. 
Two local residents were hunting in 
Tioga County and killed a_ bear 
about 10:30 A. M. The kill was made 
deep in the mountain and the two 
had to work the bear out alone. The 
younger man would carry their guns 
ahead, but within sight of the bear 
and return to help drag the carcass 
up to the guns. Then the procedure 
would be repeated. After one trip 
with the guns, he returned and 
helped with the carcass. Just as they 
started to move the bear again a 
heavy sound in the brush attracted 
their attention. The two gunless 
hunters watched two legal bear and 
two cubs pass within 50 yards of 
them without being able to do more 
about it than curse their luck. With 
only the one bear to pull out they 
were at the task until well after dark; 
with two to drag they might still be 
at it.—District Game Protector Joseph 
Leiendecker, Reading. 
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Just Tired Of It All 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-A beaver 
of good size, evidently tired of back 
woods life, has established himself, or 
herself, in Boone’s Dam in the town 
of Bloomsburg. On one occasion it 
is said to have given a Mt. Carmel 
sucker fisherman a cold shower bath. 
We will wager that the fisherman was 
the more scared.—District Game Pro- 
tector Mark L. Hagenbuch, Blooms- 
burg. 


Siesta Spells End 


ERIE COUNTY — During the 
month of January, Joe Tomcho of 
R. D., Union City, and a Mr. 
Thompson from Corry were inspect- 
ing timber on Mr. Tomcho’s farm. 
Mr. Tomcho sighted a grey fox lying 
beside a small knoll. He picked up a 
club and Mr. Thompson ordered his 
Weimaraner dog to heel as they ap- 
proached the fox. Mr. Tomcho 
thought the animal might be dead 
and poked it with the club. The fox 
jumped up and tried to escape but 
the big dog cornered him and Mr. 
Tomcho ended the career of that fox 
with his club. The animal was in 
good condition and was quite large 
for a grey fox. My guess is that the 
fox overindulged and was sleeping 
it off.—District Game Protector El- 
mer D. Simpson, Union City. 
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Dead Deer Do Tell Tales 


CHESTER COUNTY—On Febru. 
ary 26, 1955, Deputy G. Holden re. 
ceived a call from the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Interchange at Uwchland, 
that a deer had been struck and 
killed by an automobile. Both the 
Deputy and I proceeded to pick up 
this deer, and to our surprise, instead 
of having one deer to pick up we had 
four—one large doe and three embryo 
deer which were the size of a large 
squirrel. This again proves that the 
size and condition of the animal is 
determined largely by the food condi- 
tions in the area in which the animal 
roams. It also points out the fact that 
as long as individuals let their dogs 
run at large particularly in the spring 
when our deer are heavy with young, 
they are no match for dog or mech- 
anized vehicles, and the fewer deer 
will be reaped by the hunter in sea- 
son.—District Game Protector Edward 
Fasching, Downingtown. 


Who Trapped Who? 


DELAWARE COUNTY — Deputy 
Game Protector Gene Hill of Upper 
Darby told me the following experi- 
ence he had on his trap line: I had 
prepared a “Spring Hole” set for fox 
and due to its location near a game 
trail it seemed to catch a conglomer- 
ation of furbearers including skunks, 
raccoons, possums, fox, weasel and 
even a red squirrel. However, I was 
yet in store for a surprise as to what 
the set would next produce. I rounded 
the trail one particularly cold and 
dark morning to the din of the rau 
cous cawing of a flock of crows in the 
hemlocks surrounding the location of 
the trap. Closer inspection of the trap 
revealed the fact that I had caught a 
crow, but the crow in turn had its 
talons fastened upon the leg of a 
large red shouldered hawk which evi- 
dently had figured on the trapped 
crow for breakfast. The hawk made 
no effort to destroy the imprisoned 
crow, rather it was beating its wings 
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in a frantic effort to free itself of the 
crow who was holding on apparently 
believing that when the hawk arose it 
would rid the pair of them from “the 
thing” which so securely held them 
there. Upon opening the jaws of the 
trap, the crow promptly released its 
hold upon the hawk and. both birds 
took off in different directions.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Daniel McPeek, 
Jr. Glen Mills. 


Needed—Wildlife Dentist 


YORK COUNTY—Freeman Silar 
of Long Level told me about catching 
a gray fox this month in need of oral 
surgery. The fox had only a few mo- 
lars left and when he touched them 
one of them fell out. The fox was in 
good condition, so he examined the 
stomach contents and found that the 
fox had been living on apples.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Daniel Fackler, 
Windsor. 


Scouting Around 


ADAMS COUNTY—On Saturday, 
February 26, 1955, I accompanied a 
Dallastown Boy Scout Troop on a 
field observation hike, visiting beaver 
dams, and making shrub and tree 
identification. A number of interest- 
ing things were noticed by the scouts. 
One in particular was a 32 inch water 
snake in the icy water of Mountain 
Creek. This I thought was rather un- 
usual for this season of the year. 
We also visited the cabin of a trap- 
per at Pine Grove Furnace, who had 
recently caught a 45 pound beaver. 
The method of trapping and skin- 
ning a beaver was explained to them. 
This particular trapper uses the 
beaver carcass for food and he de- 
scribed ways of preparing it. This 
was all very interesting to the scouts, 
as most of them had never seen a 
beaver or a beaver dam.—District 
Game Protector John R. Spahr, Pine 
Grove Furnace. 
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Horned Owl With Homing Instinct 


ERIE COUNTY—During Novem- 
ber, 1953, we caught a great horned 
owl in a pole trap in a pheasant 
holding pen on State Game Lands 
No. 109. In August of 1954, at a 
point 12 miles away, while being used 
as a decoy for crows, this owl escaped 
the handler. Again on January 26, 
1955, this same owl, with leg bands 
attached, was captured in the same 
holding pen on State Game Lands 
No. 109.—District Game Protector 
Virgil Grose, Wesleyville. 


Save Game Samaritan 


CLINTON COUNTY—On Feb- 
ruary 21, while making a general 
patrol of the Loganton area, it was 
my pleasure to talk with Mr. Earl 
Smith, a former bus driver and now 
an established farmer in that area. 
Mr. Smith is a great lover of wild- 
life and is much concerned about its 
welfare. He has a number of acres 
of standing, unhusked corn, which 
the deer have been feeding upon dur- 
ing these winter months. Then, too, 
he says he always plants a few extra 
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rows of corn for the wildlife. Before 
bringing our conversation to a close, 
Mr. Smith was most generous in giv- 
ing to the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission not two or three, but one 
hundred bushels of corn to be used 
for additional feeding.—District Game 
Protector Oscar S. Hake, Flemington. 


Freeze-up Foxes Fox 


CARBON COUNTY—While on a 
recent fox hunt with sportsmen from 
the Lehighton area, I was told this 
story: During the cold snap in the 
beginning of February, the large dam 
at Wild Creek, which is a water shed 
for the city of Bethlehem, was com- 
pletely frozen over with the exception 
of a small area near the center. This 
area was a haven for a large number 
of black ducks. On this certain day 
two foxes were seen attempting to 
catch these ducks and at one time 
jumped together into the icy waters 
after the ducks. One of the foxes 
got out rather easily, the other had 
more trouble. After climbing over 
the edge of the ice, this last fox 
sat down on his hind quarters, no 
doubt very tired. When he attempted 
to stand up and leave he found out 
that his tail was frozen fast to the 
ice. There was considerable tugging 
and jumping before he freed himself 
from his predicament. District Game 
Protector William E. Fulmer, Lehigh- 
ton. 
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What It Takes For Turkeys 


CENTRE COUNTY-I wonder 
how many of the city hunters who 
come into this section of the state 
for their turkey hunting realize the 
work and effort that is required dur- 
ing the winter months to insure the 
turkeys come through the winter, 
Without the help of the local sports. 
men the winter feeding program 
would be a full time job for the game 
protector. I would like to cite what 
one of these local sportsmen is doing. 
Shorty Ginter of Philipsburg, this 
past winter built and placed out 14 
ten bushel feeders. He has over $100 
invested in the material to build the 
feeders—his own money. He has 
a four wheel drive jeep truck that 
he uses to get to his feeders, He 
has found by experience that even 
four wheel drive isn’t enough to get 
over these mountain roads in the win- 
ter. He has had to equip the truck 
with a winch in the front with a 
hundred feet of steel cable to get him 
over most of these roads. Recently, 
Mr. Ginter helped me fill two of my 
feeders. It took three of us eight hours 
to fill those two feeders; in normal 
weather it would have taken an hour. 
—District Game Protector Robert H. 
Sphar, Philipsburg. 


Groundhog Legend Looks Live 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY-I wit- 
nessed a sight one day in February 
that perhaps the followers of the 
Groundhog legend may be able to ex- 
plain. According to the local follow- 
ers, Br’er Groundhog saw his shadow 
on February 2, 1955, and promptly 
returned to sleep another six weeks. 
On February 27, 1955, while on pa- 
trol west of the boro of Mechanics- 
burg, I saw a woodchuck crossing a 
field and if he was walking in his 
sleep, he certainly must also be eating 
in his sleep because he was in very 
good shape and showed no signs of 
having been in hibernation. District 
game Protector Homer H. Thrush, 
Mechanicsburg. 
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rata is a game refuge in Penn- 
sylvania not listed as such in any 
catalogue, nevertheless containing an 
abundance and variety of wild things 
that few others can match. Moreover, 
it is a spot so renowned for its beauty 
and historical associations as to be 
listed by Baedecker, that distinguished 
guide of travelers, as well worth see- 
ing. He described it as a “miniature 
Alpine gorge.” It is a long, narrow 
valley—six miles long, a mile or so 
wide—through which a_ well-stocked 
trout stream meanders, bordered by 
steep, thickly wooded hills. 

What really makes the _ place 
unique, though, is the fact that it lies 
in the metropolis of Pennsylvania, the 
third largest city in the country, Phil- 
adelphia, with its population of over 
two million. The Wissahickon Val- 
ley, to name our wonderland, has 


been part of Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia’s municipal park, since 1868, 
when the valley was restored to its 
pristine loveliness by removing most 
of its structures and allowing onl: 
those to remain that would serve as 


Z 
we 


mementoes of its historic and legen- 
dary past. 

High up on a flat rock, overlooking 
the valley, a gigantic Indian, carved 
in white stone, kneels tomahawk in 
hand, peering Indian fashion into 
the west. It marks the rock upon 
which the Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians held their councils. 

In 1694 forty-two Germans emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania and settled in 
this region. They were all educated 
men, but, perhaps because of their 
addiction to astrology, magic and 
other occult sciences, they were driven 
from the universities of Europe. Led 
by John Kelpius, an eminent scholar 
of noble ancestry, they formed them- 
selves into a society known as, “The 
Society of the Woman of the Wilder- 
ness.’ They lived as hermits in caves, 
that still may be seen, close by the 
creek. Here they cast horoscopes, told 
fortunes and otherwise performed 
acts of divination and magic. Dr. 
Christopher Witt, a distinguished 
physician, was their formost magician 
and conjuror. He lived to be a hun- 
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dred years old. 

Another society, quite different 
from the above, came to the valley 
in 1719. It was the religious sect 
known as the “Pietists.” Because they 
believed in Baptism by immersion 
they chose a pool that empties into 
the creek for that rite still called “The 
Baptisierum,” and selected a Peter 
Beeker as the official baptizer. They 
lived rigorous lives of prayer and 
penance, sleeping on wooden benches, 
with a block of wood for a pillow, 
and attending worship four times a 
day. The sexes dwelt apart, marriage 
was forbidden. If a member wished 
to get married, he had to withdraw 
from the community. Goods were 
held in common. Both men and 
women wore long white gowns with 
cowls, linen in summer, wool in 
winter, with sandals on their feet. 
They walked in Indian file: with their 
faces cast to the ground. 

The name Wissahickon means “‘cat- 
fish stream” in the local Indian 
tongue, and according to old chron- 
icles there were quite a number of 
inns, restaurants and roadstands that 
featured “Catfish and Waffles” on 
their menus. Only one of these eat- 
ing places remain today, ‘Valley 
Green Inn.” Here amid old-fashioned 
surroundings you can get an excellent 
meal, but I doubt if they have any 
catfish. The inn may be said to be 
remarkable in one respect, however, 
it makes no claim that Washington 
ever slept there. 


Not that there are no memorials 
of the Revolution hereabouts. One is 
Mom Rinker’s Rock, where tradition 
says a matron of that period used to 
sit, ostensibly engaged in knitting, 
but really spying on the British whose 
movements she transmitted by means 
of notes tied to strings of yard to 
someone waiting below. Another 
authenic reminder is in the form of a 
bronze tablet, marking the site of a 
skirmish between American and Brit- 
ish troops fought on the day of the 
Battle of Germantown. The two 


forces opened fire on each other on 
opposite sides of the creek, with the 
results not recorded on the plaque 
erected by the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution. Gen. 
eral John Armstrong led the Amer. 
icans, while the British troops were 
commanded by Lt. General Kny. 
phalsen. 

The skirmish site also marks the 
end of automobile travel on the yal. 
ley road. From here one must go on 
foot or horseback, the road not being 
conducive to bicycle travel. Motor- 
ists wishing to explore the valley must 
use the parallel roads, and then take 
the side roads nearest to the points 
desired. This is the method anglers 
use when driving to favorite fishing 
spots. Fishing is permitted with the 
same regulations that govern the rest 
of the state. Hunting is, of course, 
prohibited. 

Hikers and nature lovers find the 
place ideal. Besides the spots men- 
tioned there are others like: “Wash- 
ington’s Rock,” ““The Monastery” and 
“Hermit’s Glen,” each one invested 
with an aura of romance and story. 
Besides the usual quota of small 
game, birds of many species make it 
their resting and nesting place. As 
far as I know, the last eagle was seen 
here in 1906. 


The deer, I understand, are trapped 
and sent elsewhere, but keep finding 
their way back. On October 30, 1951, 
a big buck provided a lot of excite- 
ment when he strayed into the 
crowded city. Although it was around 
3 A. M. it led policemen a lively 
chase until it was cornered in the 
Erie Avenue station of the Broad 
St. Subway and shot by a policeman. 
On June 17, 1953 a doe was destroyed 
by a game protector in a schoolyard. 
Both animals were badly lacerated by 
unsuccessful leaps over high fences. 
Their carcasses were donated to 
charitable institutions. 

Several writers have given descrip- 
tions of the Wissahickon in verse and 
prose. Fanny Kemble first awakened 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR MEMORIAL marks site of skirmish between American and 
British troops fought on the day of the Battle of Germantown. 


the public to the real beauty of the 
stream in 1832, although there were 
short references to it by other writ- 
ers in magazines previously. Weir 
Mitchell referred to it in his novel, 
“Hugh Wynne.” It received lasting 
and world recognition, however, when 
Edgar Allen Poe wrote “The Elk,” 
or “Morning on the Wissahiccon,” as 
it is sometimes entitled. Notice that he 
spelt the word with two “c’s” instead 
of “ck.”” George Lippard, 1822-54, was 
enamored with the place, and wrote 
many stories with the Wissahickon as 
a background. He was even married 
there with Indian rites one night in 
May, on a moonlight night, on a rock 
overlooking the stream. “It is,” he 
wrote, “A poem of everlasting beauty, 
a dream of magnificence—the world- 
hidden, wood embowered Wissa- 
hickon.” 

During Poe’s residence in Phila- 
delphia, 1939-1884, he wrote some of 


his masterpieces, “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” ‘The Raven,” 
“The Black Cat” and other tales of 
lovely horror. He was a frequent vis- 
itor to the Wissahickon, where he 
sauntered along its banks in long 
walks. It seems to me he must have 
been inspired to write his poem, 
“Dreamland,” by this region. Any- 
way, whenever I take a walk there I 
find myself repeating phrases of the 
poem to myself: “By a route, obscure 
and lonely, haunted by ill angels 
only . . . Dim vales and shadowy 
floods, chasms and caves and Titan 
woods . . . Here the traveler meets 
aghast, sheeted memories of the past 

To the heart whose woes are 
legion, ’tis a peaceful, soothing region, 
to the soul that walks in shadow, 
‘tis, O, ’tis an El Dorado . . . I have 
wandered home but newly from a 
dark, dim Ultimate Thule.” 
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Veteran Commission Officer 
Retires From State Service 


Hugh H. Groninger, long-time em- 
ployee of the Game Commission, re- 
tired from state service on April I, 
1955. The veteran officer was assistant 
supervisor, Bounty Claims Section of 
the Wildlife Protection Division in 
Harrisburg at the time he voluntarily 
tendered his resignation. 

A native of Port Royal, Juniata 
County, Groninger started his Com- 
mission service as a Game Protector 
in his home county November I, 
1919. He later served in Perry and 
Westmoreland counties. Since No- 
vember, 1940 he has been assigned 
to the Bounty Claims Section in 
Harrisburg. 





Hugh Groninger 


Commission’s Spring Planting 
Program Ready 


The Commission’s land utilization 
activities for the spring months must 
be planned in advance. On the basis 
of farmer contacts during the fall and 
winter months, and a study of State 
Game Land requirements, field em- 
ployes of the wildlife agency have 
already ordered most of their plant- 
ing stock for the spring of 1955. 

Totals on March Ist indicate that 
2,345,000 tree, shrub and vine seed- 
lings have been requisitioned. Of this 
number 1,403,000 will be moved from 
the Commission - managed Howard 
Nursery, 681,000 from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and 
Waters, 169,000 distributed to the 
Southcentral Division from Game 
Land No. 188 Nursery, and an addi- 
tional 92,000 to be purchased from 
the Department of Justice Nursery at 
Bellefonte. 


1954-55 Live-Trapping Program 
Sets New Record in Rabbits 


More native cottontail rabbits were 
live-trapped and transferred through- 
out Pennsylvania this past winter 
than in any other similar period in 
history. More than 66,260 rabbits 
were taken from cities, parks, gardens 
and other places where they were con- 
sidered a nuisance and transferred to 
open hunting areas to provide future 
sport for hunters. This total betters 
the number taken in the 1953-54 
winter, almost 59,000 which itself 
established a record. In 1952-53 the 
catch was close to 53,000 while in 
1951-1952 it was almost 58,000. 
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FIREARMS SAFETY INSTRUCTORS at 





PGC Photo by Johns 


first clinic held at Penn State University, 


March 13, are, left to right: John McHugh, Dept. of Phys. Ed., State University; Bill Clede, 
NRA; R. D. Reed, Game Commission; Sherm Fogg, State University; Jim Dee, Sporting 
Arms Institute; George Harvey, State University; and Stan Mate, NRA. 


First Firearms Safety Clinic 
Held at Penn State University 


On March 13, 1955 a new approach 
to hunting safety was started at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Aimed at 
“teaching teachers how to teach” fire- 
arms safety, a day-long clinic was con- 
ducted by representatives of the Uni- 
versity, Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers’ Institute, Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. The clinic 
was the first of its kind held in the 
Keystone State and was the fore- 
runner of others planned for various 
areas of the State. The students in 
this case were members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and interested mem- 
bers of the Mt. Nittany Sportsmen’s 
Association which originally _ re- 
quested such training. 


The purpose of similar sessions 
planned throughout the state will be 
to train and qualify personnel to con- 
duct safety education courses in jun- 
ior and senior sportsmen’s clubs, pub- 
lic schools, and elsewhere. Such train- 
ing is aimed at the prevention of gun 
casualties, both in the home and in 
the field. Firearms safety experts have 
long realized that modern firearms by 





themselves are perfectly safe and can 
bring immeasurable pleasure and 
benefit, without mishap, to all those 
who use them carefully. Only when in 
the hands of untrained or careless 
persons do they become dangerous. 

Subjects included in the hunter 
safety course for instructors are: 
knowledge of guns and ammunition, 
safe gun handling, hunter’s respon- 
sibility, safety measures at home or in 
camp, and range firing. Before he is 
qualified, the prospective teacher fires 
a .22 caliber rifle “familiarization” 
course and takes a written test, both 
of these under the supervision of the 
National Rifle Association. 

Educators, sportsmen and personnel 
of the Game Commission have tried 
for years to make the people of Penn- 
sylvania, youngsters particularly, gun 
safety conscious. Their efforts in this 
direction have met with considerable 
success and will continue. But in the 
past a complete course in gun han- 
dling and hunter safety was not al- 
ways available to those who wished or 
needed it. The new Hunter Safety 
Clinic system will provide a corps of 
well-trained instructors, qualified to 
do a better, more widespread job of 
teaching firearms safety. 
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State Hunter Casualty Report 
For 1954 


The Game Commission has com- 
pleted the record of Pennsylvania's 
casualties by hunter firearms in 1954. 
The figures are based on reports re- 
quired by State law of persons in- 
volved in human shootings while 
hunting or trapping for any species 
of wildlife. 

In the Commonwealth last year 21 
persons were killed in the hunting 
field by sporting arms. Injured in 
some degree by hunter’s gunfire were 
508. Two persons were injured by 
hunters’ arrows. 

Encouragingly, the 1954 fatal 
shootings numbered 13 less than the 
previous year, when 34 persons (an 
exceptionally high number for the 
State) met death in the hunting field 
through the discharge of their own 
weapons or that of another. In 1954, 
the number of injured, 510, was one 
higher than in 1953. 

Injuries or deaths due to heart 
failure, those that occurred enroute 
to or from the hunting field and 


others caused by any incidental hap- 
pening, are not included in_ this 
report. 

Proving that hunting, as a rule 
is a safe, healthful sport when the 
common sense rules of safety are 
observed, most of the near-million 
hunters in Pennsylvania enjoyed their 
sport last year without a mishap. 

As usual, the facts surrounding 
so-called hunting accidents indicate 
that in most instances a basic rule 
of safety was violated, either by the 
shooter or the victim. 

Proof of this are these items taken 
from the 1954 Pennsylvania record. 
Nine of the fatalities were self-caused; 
73 of the injuries were by the weapon 
in the hands of the person hurt. Two 
persons were killed and 12 were in- 
jured by guns placed in a dangerous 
position. Guns _ accidentally dis. 
charged in the hands of hunters 
caused the death of 6 persons, caused 
injury to 64. The “hunter slipped 
and fell (with safety off)” category, 
accounted for 5 deaths and 25 wound- 
ings. Shot in mistake for game caused 
5 fatals, 13 non-fatals. 


FAMILIARIZATION COURSE in firing .22 caliber rifles is part of firearms safety train- 
ing. Supervised training in how to handle and operate guns is essential to safety. Clinics, 


such as this one, are aimed to make hunting a safer sport. 
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Surprisingly 7, or one-third the 

rsons killed by hunter gunfire last 
year, were in open fields and two 
others were on public highways. 
Three hunters met death in daylight, 
none in dusk, dark or fog. Ten met 
their end during clear weather, re- 
moving the “did not see” excuse. 
The injury rate ran correspondingly 
high. 

Classified as to persons shot while 
hunting certain birds or animals, the 
following: Deer, 3 persons shot 
fatally; 29 wounded. Bear, no fatali- 
ties, 3 injured. Upland small game, 
14 killed; 433 injured. Woodchucks, 
§ fatalities; 32 non-fatalities. Pred- 
ators, 1 person died; 1 was wounded. 

The shotgun caused 13 hunter 
deaths and 445 injuries. The rifle, 
8 fatals and 57 non-fatals.- 

So the record goes, pointing to the 
fact most of these casualties by hunt- 
ing arms need not have been. Any 
firearm can bring pleasure, pain or 
death, dependent on the handler. 

Two divisions of Pennsylvania’s 
1954 hunter casualty report are 
thought-provoking. They show that 
youngsters between the ages of 12 
and 21 years caused 8 of the deaths 
and 77 of the injuries. The number 
of youths killed in that age bracket 
was 4; the number wounded was 45. 

Unfortunately, about all the gun 
training many boys receive from 

nts is the admonition, “Be care- 
ul, don’t shoot yourself or anyone 
else.” There is little need to worry 
about boys who have been trained 
in the careful use of guns. There is 
often cause to worry about the “ex- 
perienced” hunter in whom famili- 
arity with firearms has bred con- 
tempt. 


Two Pennsylvanians Named For 
Nash Conservation Awards 


Two Pennsylvanians earned na- 
tional acclaim recently when they 
were selected among 10 volunteer 
conservationists to receive recogni- 
tion in the second annual Nash Con- 
servation Awards Program. John R. 
Reddecliff, a high school teacher at 
Warren, was named for his work in 
organizing a regular high school con- 
servation course in his school. Charles 
W. Stoddart, Jr., Director of Exten- 
sion for the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity’s College of Physical Educa- 
tion, was honored for his outstand- 
ing work as director of the Junior 
Conservation Camp sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs and various State con- 
servation agencies. Both men received 
bronze plaques as testimonials to 
their conservation efforts. 

Ed Zern, widely known outdoors 
writer, announced the names of 10 
winners each in the professional and 
volunteer class at the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference in Montreal 
last March. The 20 winners were 
selected by a committee of writers 
and editors from nominations sub- 
mitted by officials of state, federal 
and private conservation agencies and 
by writers on conservation topics. 
Last year, three Pennsylvanians were 
named to receive the Nash Conserva- 
tion Awards, Roger M. Latham and 
Orrie Smith of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission in the professional 
class and Larrey Blaney, high school 
teacher of Aliquippa in the volunteer 
category. 
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YOUNG OUTDOOR AMERICANS delegates representing youth groups in all parts of 
Pennsylvania met in Harrisburg on March 17 to select one of their own members to 
represent the Commonwealth at Chicago meeting. Izaak Walton League of America 
sponsored both state and national meetings. 


Pennsylvania Boys Chosen For 
National Conference 


The Governor's Committee on 
Young Outdoor Americans, sponsored 
by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, met at Harrisburg on March 
17. The purpose of the meeting was 
to pick a youth representative to 
meet, in Chicago, March 30-31, with 
boys and girls similarly chosen in 
other States. 

The Waltonians will at that time 
host the second Young Outdoor 
Americans Conference, a program of 
youth achievement in resource con- 
servation. The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Building A Better Outdoor 
America.” 

Twelve boy and girl delegates were 
present at the Harrisburg meeting. 












Fu. vept. of Commerce Photo 


They represented most youth groups 
and came from all corners of the 
State. The youngsters entered into 
discussions with enthusiasm and 
showed exceptional knowledge of con- 
servation subjects. They later held 
their own election. Charles Wolfe, 
Reading, representing the Junior 
Conservation Camp, was named dele- 
gate. Jerry Lemon, Marianna, repre- 
senting Future Farmers of America, 
was chosen alternate. 

Chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee was C. W. Stoddart, Jr., The 
Penn State University. Other mem- 
bers on the committee represented 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
State Soil Conservation Service, Izaak 
Walton League, Game Commission, 
Girl Scouts of America, and the Girls’ 
Junior Conservation Club. 
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Winners Announced In Second 
Annual Essay Contest 


Six Pennsylvania students were 
named winners recently in the second 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. According to Robert C. 
Yake, of East Lansdowne, chairman 
of the Federation’s Education Com- 
mittee, entries were received this year 
from five of the Federation’s divi- 
sions, the contest more than doubling 
in size and interest. The essay con- 
test, which is sponsored nationally by 
the National Wildlife Federation, 
was open to senior and junior high 
school students who wrote on the 
theme, “Why Save Our Wetlands.” 
The six winning essays in the Penn- 
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sylvania contest were submitted for 
consideration in the national contest. 

Anne M. Holly, a 12th grade 
student at Bethlehem Catholic High 
School and Robert Graver, 8th grade 
student at the Washington Junior 
High School, in Bethlehem, were 
named top winners in the state con- 
test. Both received a check for $50 
each. Second place in the senior high 
group and a check for $25 went to 
Wesley Fravel, 12th grade student in 
the Philipsburg High School while 
third place and a $15 check went to 
Dottie Sneal, 11th grade student in 
the Altoona Senior High School. 
Other junior high division winners 
were: Justin C, Ladish, of Aliquippa; 
and Fay Minteer, Edinburg. 


Photo by C. Paul Blair 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOOR WRITERS ASSOCIATION honored Seth: L. Myers, center, 
at annual meeting in Harrisburg on March 19 by naming him Writer of the Year. Award 
is highest honor the Association can bestow on a member. Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, left, 
secretary of Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, was principal speaker and 























WINTER FEEDING PROJECT met with enthusiastic response from members of S.B.K. 
fraternity of John Harris High School, Harrisburg last winter. Boys met after school 


sessions to carry out corn and other grain, build feeding stations and shelters under 
supervision of advisor Jim Keener and Harrisburg IWLA members H. W. Graybill and 
E. K. Troutman. Left to right: Kirby Lawson, Donald Koneff, Fred Taylor, Newell Coxen, 
Bill Smith, and project advisors Graybill, Keener and Troutman. 


Winter Was Rough on Some Deer 


Early March reports from game 
protectors tell of winter-killed deer 
in certain northcentral Pennsylvania 
counties. Here is what some of the 
officers said: 

Vern A. VanOrder, Elk County: 
“It has been several years since I 
have seen game conditions worse than 
this year. However, with the excep- 
tion of one isolated area, Straight 
Creek, the game is in surprisingly 
good condition considering the sever- 
ity of the winter hereabouts. In all 
parts of my district—even Straight 
Creek—all our turkey feeders were 
well located and well cared for by 
reliable sportsmen and deputies, if 
not by myself, the first half of the 
winter. 

“However, the Straight Creek area 
became inaccessible by ordinary 
means about the middle of January. 
It then became necessary to carry in 
corn in a pack basket. The turkeys 
began to look be-draggled, and I 


found two dead deer in their beds. 
I had to kill two more that were so 
near death they were unable to 
get up.” 

William D. Neely, Potter County: 
“I am having a good deal of winter 
kill on deer at the present time, due 
to heavy snow and poor food con- 
ditions. The snow is mostly melted 
now, but it went too late for many 
of last year’s fawn deer.” 

Rozell A. Stidd, Potter County: 
“We lost a few deer by starvation 
during the severe winter. I know of 
at least half a dozen that died of 
this cause. We will probably lose 
quite a few more in the next month. 
A lot of them are beginning to show 
signs of severe malnutrition.” 
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Time To Set Up Bird Houses 


The coming of spring serves as a 
reminder it is time to erect nesting 
boxes for house wrens, bluebirds, 
purple martins and other birds soon 
to arrive. 

Authorities on these feathered 
friends of man say a bird house in 
dean condition will often decide 
whether a bird will accept a man- 
made residence. A hinged or remov- 
able bottom makes cleaning of the 
boxes quick and simple. 

Three things that will help birds 
decide to stay, or insure their safety, 
are: a bird bath, food-bearing trees 
and shrubs nearby and the absence 
or close control of neighborhood cats. 

The Game Commission has both 
free and paid publications on Penn- 
sylvania song birds, how to attract 
them and ways to build homes suit- 
able to their needs. 


Closed Season for Dog Training 


Dog owners and trainers are cau- 
tioned that, except in defense of per- 
son or property, they may not law- 
fully permit dogs they own or control 
to chase or follow upon the track 
of any wild bird or animal between 
the Ist day of April and the 3lst 
day of July in Pennsylvania. 

One exception is allowed by law 
when the Game Commission receives 
and approves a fox hunting petition 
signed by 250 or more residents of 
a county, persons who held a hunt- 
ing license the previous year, or who 
are farmers or sheep raisers, licensed 
to hunt or not. In such case foxes 
may be hunted in the county, day or 
night, throughout the year except for 
the 60-day period designated by the 
Commission. The closed period is 
April Ist to May 30th, inclusive. 


FEDERATION OFFICIALS ADMIRE TROPHY symbolic of Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmens Club’s “County of the Year” award. 1954 award wound up in tie between 
Centre and Cambria counties. Left to right: Center county delegates Dr. Alvin Grove 
and Earl Neidig; Federation First Vice-President Steve Emmanuel; President Ray Arm- 


strong; Cambria county delegates Frank Donahue and Dr. Ted Koehler. 
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Everett Henderson Honored North American Wildlife 


By Philadelphia Sportsmen 


Everett Henderson, well-known 
sportsman of Downingtown and for 
many years legislative representative 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, received last 
March the gold medal awarded an- 
nually by the Pennsylvania State Fish 
and Game Protective Association. 
The Philadelphia Association, oldest 
fishing and hunting club in the 
United States, annually honors an in- 
dividual who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of 
sportsmen in Pennsylvania. Its Gold 
Medal is symbolic of the award. Re- 
cipients have included Edgar W. 
Nicholson, William D. Burk, James 
H. Duff, Grover C. Ladner, Charles 
A. French, and Milo F. Draemel. 


The 1954 winner helped organize 
many conservation associations and 
sportsmen’s clubs throughout Chester 
County. He was the first president of 
the Chester County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, served as Chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Federation’s 
Southeast Division, served on the 
Board of Directors for the State Fed- 
eration, has been a member of its 
salary committee. Mr. Henderson was 
one of the original directors of the 
Brandywine Valley Association and 
has served continuously on its board. 
He helped organize the Chester 
County Soil Conservation District, is 
a member of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, and belongs to 
many dairy clubs, beef cattle associa- 
tions and other farm organizations. 


Things You May Not Know 


The adaptability of the common mallard 
has made it the chief wild duck of the world 
for it will breed almost anywhere if un- 
molested and readily adapts itself to civil- 


ization. 
S.@ @ 


The common toad eats about 10,000 
garden pests a year. Its work is worth about 


twenty dollars. 
* * @ 


Conference 


Many of the conservation leaders in 
North America assembled in Mop. 
treal, Canada, March 14 for the an. 
nual three-day North American Wild. 
life Conference. 

Natural resource authorities spoke 
there on the restoration and wise 
management of the continent’s soil, 
water, wildlife and forest resources. 
The conference theme was “Natural 
Resources—A Continental Challenge.” 

Leading conservation officials from 
Canada, the United States and 
Mexico were present. Pennsylvania’s 
representatives included Members of 
the Game Commission, the Executive 
Director of the Commission and mem- 
bers of the Harrisburg Staff. The 
agency’s research head, Roger M. 
Latham, presented a paper entitled 
“The San Juan Rabbit Problem.” 


Portion of Appalachian Trail 
Relocated Near Capitol 


Dedication ceremonies for the 
newly-relocated portion of the Appa- 
lachian Trail in the Indiantown Gap 
area were held Sunday, March 20, at 
the eastern end of Clark’s Ferry 
Bridge. 

The rite was sponsored by the Sus- 
quehanna Appalachian Trail Club. 
Murray H. Stevens acted as Chair 
man. Hiking clubs from Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and Pennsylvania were represented. 
Officials from various agencies of the 
Commonwealth were among the 150 
persons present at the ceremony. 

At the event conversation about 
wildlife seen and counts of game 
made during hiking trips emphasized 
why wild creatures belong to all the 
people of the Commonwealth. Hikers, 
campers, fishermen, tourists and 
photographers find much enjoyment 
in observing birds and animals under 
natural conditions. 
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IS. a Sear Pishotlies 


By Ted S. Pettit 


Nor long ago the President of the 
United States asked the Boy 
Scouts of America to undertake a na- 
tional conservation project. Specific- 
ally, he asked the Scouts to “help 
arouse public recognition of the need 
for adequate protection and wise 
management of our soil, water, min- 
eral, forest, grassland and wildlife re- 
sources.” The wording of this request 
is interesting, and gives us all some- 
thing to think about. 


The President knew that members 
of the Boy Scouts, Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls and junior conservation clubs 
have active conservation programs. 
He knew that by taking part in these 
programs of youth crganizations, you 
find out about the need for conserva- 
tion and some of the practices used 
in the management of our resources. 
But he also knew that too few adults, 
generally speaking, had this same ap- 
preciation, and he knew that the or- 
ganized efforts of youth groups might 
in one way or another show adults 
how important conservation is and 
what almost anyone can do to help. 

It's important too, that the Presi- 
dent mentioned soil first in the list of 
resources. For soil is our basic re- 
source. From soil we get all our food, 
fiber for clothing and many of the 
necessities of life. In the same way 


that soil is important to us, it is im- 
portant to wildlife. Wild animals too, 
find food and shelter on good soil. 

Since soil is so important, let’s 
think now about fun with a future— 
ways to find out about soil and then 
ways to “arouse public recognition” 
of the importance of soil conserva- 
tion. 

Most people who live in the coun- 
try or live on farms know how im- 
portant soil is. Either their living, 
“their bread and butter” comes di- 
rectly from farm produce that grows 
in the soil, or they see enough of 
farms to appreciate the importance of 
good soil. But many people who live 
in the city or even in larger towns or 
villages, buy all their food in a super 
market and their clothing in a de- 
partment store, and never stop to 
think that these things they get so 
easily once grew as grass, grain, fiber 
or other farm crops. Neither do they 
stop and think that the rabbits, 
squirrels, pheasants, quail or other 
game that they hunt on weekends or 
during vacations; or the bass, sunfish 
or trout that they fish for, are basic- 
ally crops of the soil almost as are 
corn, beans, tomatoes or cows. 

One of the best things that a group 
of young people can do—whether they 
belong to 4-H, F. F. A., Scouts or 
junior conservation clubs—is to build 
an exhibit that shows that food, cloth- 
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PGC Photo by Bob Pariaman 


CONSERVATION DISPLAY by Scout Troop 218 of Townville, Pa., effectively points 
out proper and improper soil conservation practices. 


ing, and wildlife come from good top- 
soil. But before starting such an ex- 


hibit, think about how it can be used, 
and build the exhibit accordingly. 

Many times, stores in town will pro- 
vide window space for a good exhibit. 
But the exhibit must be neat, tell a 
story clearly and quickly, and in gen- 
eral, be attractive to look at. In the 
same way, movie houses may make 
space available in their lobby for a 
good exhibit. School bulletin boards 
frequently may be used, as may bul- 
letin boards in other public places. 
Churches sometimes have space, and 
an exhibit on soil would be most ap- 
propriate on “Soil Stewardship” Sun- 
day, which is usually held in April 
or May in many communities. Meet- 
ing rooms of many organizations are 
ideal places for displays, and Ex- 
change Clubs, Rotary, Lions Clubs, 
American Legions, Scout rooms, etc., 
welcome attractive exhibits for a week 
or two. 

One way to make such an exhibit 
is quite simple, and requires as a basis 
large sheets of wrapping paper which 
may be obtained in many stores. If 


the exhibit is for a bulletin board, or 
is to be hung on a wall, some draw- 
ing talent is necessary. If it is to be 
placed flat on a table, some skill in 
making models is necessary. But the 
plan is this: 

Spread the wrapping paper out on 
the floor or large table and press out 
any creases. Then with a pencil sketch 
out the outlines of a farm. Sketch the 
outside boundaries or fences; the pas- 
ture; the hay field; the farm woodlot; 
the house and barns; the orchard; the 
truck garden; a corn field; and any 
other areas where crops that grow in 
your area might be planted. When 
the lightly sketched outline contains 
all the elements of a good farm, use 
different colored crayons to fill in de- 
tails. Perhaps you could cut pictures 
out of magazines and paste them on, 
to show the house barns, silo, live- 
stock and farm equipment. But draw 
in trees, shrubby fence rows, corn oF 
apple trees. Label each area so that 
people may recognize it quickly. 

Then look through magazines and 
cut out pictures of a bottle of milk, 
a pair of shoes, cheese and butter. 
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tidal 
Paste these pictures on cards, and 
lace the cards on the outer edge of 
ae outline. Run a ribbon from the 
pictures to the pasture and hayfield. 
Cut out pictures of canned or frozen 
vegetables and paste them on cards. 
Run ribbon from the cards to the 
vegetable garden, cut out pictures of 
houses, barns or baseball bats and 
show how they are products of the 
woodlot. 

Cut out pictures of quail, pheasants, 
rabbits, squirrels, deer, raccoons and 
other game and show in the same way 
that they too grow on the farm. If 
you have a pond, lake or stream on 
the farm, you can show how fish too 
are products of good soil. 

An exhibit of this sort sounds 
rather simple and obvious—and it is. 
But many people still do not ap- 
preciate the importance of soil in 


EXPLORER SCOUT Larry Hutchinson, of 


their everyday lives, and this display 
may start them thinking. 


Be a Soil Detective 


A slightly more complicated project 
is one that was worked out by The 
Soil Conservation Service, and _ is 
especially good in the spring. 

Have you ever looked at a stream 
after a heavy spring rain? Have you 
noticed that the water is brown or 
dark with silt and topsoil being car- 
ried away? Have you wondered just 
how much soil was being carried 
away? Here’s a little detective project 
that will answer that question: 

To start with, all you need are 
three one quart jars, bottles or cans; 
a tape measure or yard stick; paper 
and a pencil; and a watch with a 
second hand. Now you're to start de- 
tecting and collect evidence. 


Thornton, Pa., was selected to carry report 


of Region Three, Boy Scouts of America, accomplishments in 1954 Conservation Good 
Turn Program to President Eisenhower. Report was made last February in Washington. 
]. K. Stern, left, American Institute of Cooperation and Hon. Tom C. Clark, U. S. Supreme 
Court, right, heard scouts representing every region in America speak and report on the 


work done in this great program. 


U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service Photo 


REGION THREE 
Thornton, Pa. 
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Find a spot where the stream is 
fairly straight and the bottom reason- 
ably even. Then measure the width 
with a pole or tape measure. (Hold 
the pole across the stream, then meas- 
ure the pole. Or, have someone on the 
other side hold the end of a piece of 
string, while you hold the other end 
across the stream. Measure the string.) 
Write down the width in feet. 

Measure the depth in several places, 
say ten different places. Then figure 
the average depth by adding the ten 
figures, and divide by ten. Write 
down the depth in feet. 

Now, find out how fast the water 
is moving. Do this by looking at your 
watch, while you toss a chip of wood 
into the stream. Walk along down- 
stream as the chip floats along, and 
measure the distance the chip floats in 
10 seconds. 

Multiply that figure by six and you 
know how far the water travels in one 
minute. Write down that figure so 
you will remember it. 


Next, fill the three containers with 
water, by dipping them well below 
the surface, but do not scrape bottom. 
Take the containers home. 


As the water clears, and the sedi- 
ment sinks, carefully pour or siphon 
off the water. Let the sediment dry 
thoroughly until it is just a cake of 
dry soil. 

Then weigh these dry cakes. If you 
don’t have scales, perhaps your corner 
druggist will do it for you; or you 
may find scales in your school science 
lab. Divide the total weight of all 
three cakes by three to find the aver- 
age weight of the soil in a quart of 
water. Write down that figure. 

Now multiply this weight by 29.9. 
The result is the weight of soil found 
in one cubic foot of water, because 
there are 29.9 quarts in a cubic foot 
of water. 

Figure your answer in pounds. 

Now you can use those other figures 
you got measuring the stream. 

Multiply the width by the depth. 
This gives you a cross-section area. 


Multiply this figure by the speed of 
the water (the figure you got with the 
chip of wood). The figure you now 
have is the number of cubic feet of 
water that passes a point on the bank 
in one minute. 

Now for the final step, and bit of 
evidence you need to convict the 
killer. 

To find the weight of soil washing 
away, multiply the weight of dirt in 
each cubic foot of water by the num- 
ber of cubic feet of water that passes 
a point on the bank in one minute. 
Your answer is the number of pounds 
of soil that is washing down stream 
each minute. Figure how much 
washes away in an hour or a day or 
week. It will be rather frightening— 
especially when you think back to the 
exhibit that showed how important 
that soil was. Note that word was. 
That soil can never again grow food 
for you—or food or shelter for wild- 
life. It’s gone forever. 

But we could also say “how im- 
portant that soil is.” If you are a 
fisherman, that soil is still important 
—important because it may be spoil- 
ing your fishing in the future. 

That soil as it washes down stream 
may cover up fish eggs or the gravel 
beds where fish spawn. It may cut off 
the light in the water that plants 
need to grow—plants that feed tiny 
animals on which other animals live, 
animals that game fish eat. No plants, 
no game fish. 

So the soil in the stream was im- 
portant and is important. Game 
animals and fish both suffer because 
it’s washing down stream. 


But there still is another detecting 
job to do. Where is the soil coming 
from? Why does it wash into the 
stream? 

Here is another project that will 
show how and why. This demonstra- 
tion along with the demonstration of 
how you found the amount of soil 
washing down stream should convince 
almost anyone of the need for soil 
conservation practices. 
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2 boxes needed 


Collector can 









Collector can 


UNDISTURBED FOREST SOIL 








= Litter (twigs,leaves, etc.) about |" 


He = Humus (decomposed organic material, black ) 


| S = Mineral Soil 


| 6 =I" 


layer of fine gravel or crushed rock 


BARE SOIL 








Pe 





5" | = Mineral soil, packed subsoil, clay 

i Se : 

a . : 

' mecahaueiis — G = | layer of fine gravel or crushed rock 
Make two identical watertight shaped troughs, two for each box. 


boxes one foot square and about 5 
inches deep. In one side of each box 


drill a row of holes about one-half 


inch in diameter and one inch apart, 
locating the bottom of the holes even 
with the inside bottom of the box. 


Using light sheet metal, make 4 V- 


Each trough should be about one inch 
deep and 16 inches long. Fasten a 
trough on the side of each box just 
beneath the holes; one end should be 
flush with the side of the box and the 
other end should extend an inch be- 
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yond the box, having a slight slope 
towards the projecting end. The other 
trough is fastened on the same side of 
the box but the upper edge is in the 
opposite direction from that of the 
lower one. 

Fill one box as follows: Put a one- 
inch layer of fine gravel or crushed 
rock in the bottom of the box, then 
fill the box with clay subsoil usually 
found in bare, eroding fields. Press 
the soil in firmly so that it makes a 
good contact with the sides of the box 
and leaves no air pockets. This model 
serves as an example of a sloping, 
bare field. 


The second box should be filled as 
follows: Put a one-inch layer of fine 
gravel or crushed rock in the bottom. 
From a forest where there has been 
no recent fire and the forest floor is 
undisturbed (a good layer of twigs, 
leaves, etc. on top of the soil) care- 
fully remove a section of soil 12 inches 
square and 5 inches in depth. This 
should be done carefully so as to dis- 
turb the soil structure as little as pos- 
sible. Place this undisturbed soil 
sample in the box and press down 
gently so that the soil makes a good 
contact with the sides and the gravel 
in the bottom. Next make a simulated 
rainfall applicator by punching sev- 
eral small holes in the bottom of a 
half or one-gallon tin can. Attach a 
three inch length of yarn to each hole 
so that it hangs down. Set the models 
up and make a test run before the 
meeting. Place the models on the 
floor with a small one-inch wood 
block under one side of each box so 
that the boxes tilt an equal amount 
towards the sides that have the 
troughs. Place a pan under the ex- 
tended end of each trough to collect 
the water. The rainfall applicator can 
(with the holes in the bottom) should 
then be held about 4 or 5 feet directly 
above the box containing the undis- 
turbed forest soil, and water poured 
from a bucket into this can. (Keep a 
record of amount of water used). 
Water should be applied continuously 


to this sample until moisture has 
penetrated the soil profile and begins 
to seep steadily out of the holes in 
the side of the box. The total amount 
of water that was applied to the un- 
disturbed soil model should be noted, 
Then, the can should be held the 
same distance above the bare soil and 
rainfall applied in the same manner 
and quantity as on the other model, 

Note that the water enters the un- 
disturbed forest floor quite readily 
and seeps out the bottom clear and 
of good quality. The holes in the side 
of the box simulate springs. Note the 
contrasting condition of the bare soil 
model where only a little rainfall 
enters the soil while most of it runs 
off the surface to form muddy stream- 
flow. Note the puddling of the soil on 
the bare model and also the move- 
ment of the surface particles. 

Another project that will show you, 
and other people, how forest fires and 
poor farming practices lead to soil 
erosion, muddy waters and poor fish- 
ing is a “Conservation Chart” which 
you may get for 60c from The Sport 
Fishing Institute, Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. or from the Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 
N. J. This is a large chart in full 
color on which you paste cut-outs of 
fish and game animals, and on which 
you paste labels of captions which tell 
how good farming and good forestry 
means to good hunting and fishing— 
and how erosion of soil means poor 
hunting and fishing. The chart is at- 
tractive and it tells its story clearly 
and simply. 

Your county agent or Soil Conser- 
vation District conservationist can 
show you pamphlets that tell what 
farming practices are necessary to pre- 
vent erosion in your area. Or write to 
the Soil Conservation Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Soil is our most important natural 
resource—as long as it is on the land 
where it will grow food, fiber and 
provide food and cover for wildlife. 
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How to Build a 


Sportsman’ Camp fable 


By Roger Wrenn 


Outdoor Photographers League—Photos by author 


ERE is a portable sportsman’s 

camp table, which tucks away 
neatly in the trunk of the car, yet 
can be built with ordinary tools for 
less than five dollars. 

The only tools and _ materials 
needed: are a steel rule or measur- 
ing tape, hammer, screw driver, wood 
file and sandpaper, a small square 
and a small saw. See Photo No. 1. 

I measured the width of the car 
trunk, and found that my table, 
when folded and laying flat, should 
hot exceed 46 inches. This dimen- 
sion will vary, of course, with the 
type and model of car. Next, I took 
¥%-inch by 134-inch stock, and cut 
four pieces 46 inches long. Since 
the folded table width measured 18 
inches, I cut four more pieces, 18 
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inches long, from the same stock. 
These I nailed together to make two 
frames (Photo No. 2). Next, I cut 
two pieces of masonite, 18x46, which 
were nailed to the frames as shown 
in the upper half of Photo No, 2, 
These two sections were hinged on 
both sides for strength and _hard- 
ware secured, as shown in Photo 
No. 3. 

The legs—32 inches high, or cut 
to your measurement—are secured 
with wing nuts and bolts (Photos 
Nos. 4 and 5). After the table was 
assembled, I found that it was fine 
for card-playing or limited picnic 
use, but not quite sturdy enough for 
rugged camping use. 

I took the leg assembly off, and 
procured four 32-inch lengths of 
Y-inch threaded pipe, with fittings 
(Photo No. 6). These can be obtained 
from any hardware or plumbing store. 
On the ends of the pipe legs, crutch 
rubbers were placed to keep the pipe 
from cutting into the ground or sand. 

Small metal folding chairs were 
purchased in a sporting goods store. 
These chairs fit within the table 
top frames and, along with the legs, 
can be folded up and out of the way 
for convenient carrying (Photo 
No. 7). 

Photo No. 8 shows how the fold- 
ing table looks when closed and car- 














ried. Note the corner protectors, sold 
jn any dime store, which absorb 
alot of the bumps. The whole table 
js given two or three coats of spar 
yarnish to protect it from the weather. 

Photo No. 9 shows how the table 
can be stored out of the way in the 
rear of the car trunk and is strong 
enough to support the weight of 
tents, sleeping bags and other gear, 
which might be carried on any trip. 
[keep my camp table in the car trunk 
at all times, since it takes up so little 
room. 

Photo No. 10 shows the table in 
use. The table top, unfolded meas- 
ures 36x46, and is sturdy enough 
to filet the toughest bear steak. 
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Dear Sir: 


So many so-called sportsmen are 
ready to condemn the game protector 
that I thought you might be glad to 
know the other side. During the past 
open season for varying hare (snow- 
shoe rabbit), I happened to shoot at a 
hare. Thinking I had missed, I took 
up my dog since I believed it would 
be too late before I got another 
chance at the animal. While I was in 
the act of picking up my dog, a man 
approached me and made a remark 
on how well the dog had run the 
hare. He also told me he had no dog 
and was only looking for tracks. At 
this point, I left for my car, not 
knowing who the man was. Later I 
was informed the Game Protector was 
looking for me. When he found me, 
he had the hare at which I had shot. 
He informed me that he had found 
blood and followed the trail under 
the laurel and brush despite the 
heavy, wet snow and found the hare 
dead. He had noted my license num- 
ber and therefore knew where to find 
me. Believing that I would like to 
have the hare, he had traveled at least 
20 miles that same night to return it 
to me. Can anyone think of a better 
show of sportsmanship than this? His 
name is Bill Fulmer and his district 
is in Carbon County. 

Sincerely, 
Edgar T. Zuber 
R D 4, Lehighton 


Dear Editor: 


I read GAME News regularly and 
think it’s about the best dollar I 
spend each year. In the February is- 
sue you published an article on build- 
ing bird nesting boxes. I have built 
nesting boxes for the last 20 years 
and by watching the birds, have 


found that if you put a small plat- 
form just outside the entrance hole, 
the bird has a much easier time in 
making its entrance. I also bore about 
four half-inch holes above the nesting 
line on every side for light and venti- 
lation. Another thing I do is always 
face the side of the box with the en- 
trance hole due south. This stops the 
sun from shining in the hole and also 
protects the entrance from most rains 
driven east or west by wind. 


Yours truly, 
Lynn Wachob 
Luthersburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

My son and I have kept a record 
of all the animals killed on the high- 
way we travel to and from work each 
day. We live 34% miles north of But 
ler on Highway Route #8. From No- 
vember 1, 1953 to November 1, 1954 
there were 118 rabbits, 1 fox, 4 rac 
coons, 6 opossums, 4 dogs (all 
hounds), and 2 ringneck pheasants 
killed on this stretch of road—a total 
of 135 pieces of game. The dogs were 
included because they belonged to 
some sportsmen just as the game. The 
118 rabbits are only the ones that we 
saw; no one will ever know how 
many crawled off the road and died 
or how many baby rabbits were left 
to die when their mothers were killed. 
This is something to think about 
when we go hunting in November. 
Maybe it’s one reason we don’t have 
better hunting in the woods and 
fields. The least a driver could do is 
try to miss this game instead of kill- 
ing it on the highway. 


Yours truly, 
Ralph A. Lang & Son 
Butler, Pa. 
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Dear Sir: 

J had an unusual experience on the 
opening day of the 1954 trout season. 
| had just parked my car and was 
walking across a small field when I 
noticed a fisherman standing in the 
water, making motions about some- 
thing on the streambank. As I got 
close, I saw a large ringneck cockbird 
standing close to the angler. The man 
told me the bird had followed him 
along the stream. After we had talked 
awhile, he went on his way down 
stream and I waded up. To my sur- 
prise the bird followed me, keeping 
close to the water’s edge, chattering 
all the while as if he wanted to tell 
me something. When I would stop, 
he would. When I climbed on the op- 
posite bank, he would fly across to 
me, even getting close enough to pick 





my hand ‘(I have the scars to prove 
it), When I crossed over again, he 
would do the same. This kept on for 
perhaps half a mile. I never heard a 
pheasant make so much chatter and 
clucking. I finally turned around and 
headed for my car. As we got close, 
he gave out some war-whoops, turned 
back to the stream and disappeared 
into the brush where I had first seen 
him. In all the 30-some years that I 
have .been hunting and fishing, rais- 
ing hundreds of pheasants, doing con- 
siderable conservation work and 
studying all species of wildlife, I have 
never seen nor heard the likes of this. 
It was an experience that I won't for- 
get for a long time but then, leave it 
to Nature to do the unbelievable. 


Sincerely yours, 
Roland C. Fehnel 
Northampton, Pa. 


¥ 





BOY SCOUTS of Troop 2, Connellsville, Pa., conducted winter feeding of wildlife cam- 
paign as part of their Conservation Good Turn project last winter. Led by Earl Graham, 
member of camping and activities committee, James Addis, Deputy Game _ Protector, 
and Scoutmaster Frank Baxter, these scouts distributed corn and other feed throughout 


local areas. 
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FAVORITE FLIES AND THER 





POINT! 


By Horace Lytle 


Illustrated by Ned Smith. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1954. 


275 pages. Price $5.00 


Here is a volume that’s a “natural” 
for all those sportsmen who go afield 
with a dog. It comes from the pen of 
a man recognized as an authority on 
several breeds of hunting dogs, espe- 
cially pointers and setters. Horace 
Lytle is also famous for his knowl- 
edge, interest, and writing on field 
trials. In fact, he is one of dogdom’s 
national figures. 

In this, his latest book, the author 
seeks to entertain as well as present 
many interesting facts not so gen- 
erally known by sportsmen. He is a 
rare teller of tales and no doubt 
many of you have enthused over his 
short stories printed in this magazine. 
In this book he combines his tremen- 
dous knowledge of bird dogs with his 
ability to spin a yarn. 
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HISTORIES 


By Mary Orvis Marbury 


Illustrated with line drawings, photographs 
and 32 color plates. Published by Charles T’ 
Branford Company, 551 Boylston Street, Bos. 
ton 16, Massachusetts. : 


534 pages, Price $15.00 


This is a de luxe edition of an old- 
time fishermen’s classic which, for 
many years, has been out-of-print, 
The brilliant craftsmanship of the 
original version is faithfully repro. 
duced in all its color and accuracy, 
The volume is a standard history of 
291 favorite fishing flies. Each is ac. 
curately explained, giving its origin 
and make-up; each is illustrated in 
full color from plates produced by 
skilled engravers. The book is not 
intended as a fly-tying manual but it 
does contain much advice from many 
anglers of the past as to their methods 
and experiences. The author was the 
daughter of Charles Frederick Orvis 
of Manchester, Vermont, famous to 
this day among professional fly- 
makers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 


$1.00 per year 
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Post Office 


$2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission) 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SOUTHEAST DIvIsSION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NorTHEAST Division—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, nee Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 


NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water ‘St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DivisIon—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872. 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 

Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIvISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 

Phone: 726 
oe: Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 

SouTHWEST Divis1on—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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